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How to Write and Sell a 4 
Short Story 


In this article an actual short story is written and marketed 
in step by step style 


The Future of the Novel 


H. G. Wells tells the direction of novel 


Stalking Celebrities 


An instructive article on writing interviews 





Writing True Crime Stories 


By Douglas Lurton 
Editor, Startling Detective Adventures 





Movie Magazine Psychology 


By Eliot Keen 
Editor, Silver Screen 
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Let Me Junk Your Old Timers! 


Success Is Being Won Today Only 
By ‘‘Modern’’ Copy 


Thousands and thousands of stories written by good writers are being 
rejected here in New York City today chiefly because they are out of date! 
And the editors are not telling them what’s the matter. If you are over thirty 
years of age, the chances are overwhelming that your stories will lack the 
“modern note,’’ no matter how much you try to insert it, until someone who 
understands it, talks this problem over with you and tells you what is ‘‘modern”’ 
and acceptable and what isn’t, and what to do about it. Doing this is my 
professional concern. 


Swiftly ideas, standards, morals today are changing. You must change, 
too, or be lost. Let me help you. There's a right way to go about it. Let 
me begin by helping you junk those carefully written manuscripts of yours 
which talk about flappers, free love, good bad women, wage-earning wives, 
tired business papas, high pressure salesmen, self-sacrificing mamas, gin parties, 
bibulous romance, athletic heroes—let’s take a look at your stuff and see if you're 
writing about today or about the ancient history of 1929! No one else will tell 
you—not as accurately, fearlessly, sympathetically as I will. I've just sold a 
‘“‘modern”’ story of my own to Woman's Home Companion. Let's have a look 
at your work. 


If you are a beginner, I can give you a rousing, soul-saving drilling in 
fictional technique. I’m now giving three leading popular writers of America, 
who should have learned these fundamentals years ago, some of this same drill. 
If you’re groping for plots in a darkened room, this study will turn on the 
lights. Read the Introduction in my standard text, ‘Narrative Technique,” in 
any library. 


If you mean business and come to me for guidance, you get what you pay 
for. You don’t get ‘‘lesson sheets’’ or any printed criticism; you receive letters 
friendly, concrete letters that give you the low-down on markets and professional 
ways of working. Proof: during the past year nearly half of the writers enrolled 
with me have re-enrolled. Practically none have dropped their study. I make 
them work and have a grand time at it! 


Sales? I'll send you a list of them if you want it. 


Send me a manuscript with fee (one dollar a thousand, minimum fee $5 
for each manuscript) or send for my pamphlet, “How I Work With Writers, 
which tells simply and without high-pressure lingo how to help fiction writers 
Let’s have it. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, author standard college textbook, “Narrative 
Technique,” writer stories Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion, etc., special lecturer Columbia University 
and God knows what all. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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WRITE for ROYAL’S = qn AMAZING FACT about the Royal Portable Typewriter! 
- The moment your fingers first touch its lively keys you find 
SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM OF yourself able to type faster than you can write by hand! 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING “Why,” you ask in surprise, “is the Royal Portable so simple to 
use? I thought I’d have to learn.”” The answer is—this handiest of 
home-sized typewriters was designed for the convenience of every- 


one—young and old. It embodies all of the important features of 
an office typewriter. Yet it is light and easy to carry. 





The price of the Royal Portable is moderate—only $60, com- 
plete with standard 4-bank keyboard and Royal’s new Duo-Case. 
Your choice of beautiful Duotone colorings. Convenient monthly 


payments, if desired. See your nearest Royal Portable dealer. 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 2 Park Avenue, New York City 


Learn the system taught by the business More than 2000 Royal Portable Dealers in the United States 
schools. A few minutes daily practice will 
enable you to develop truly surprising speed. 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. WD-2, No. 2 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please send me Royal's “Simple System of Touch Typewriting.” O 
I would like to have a Royal Portable for a 7-day free trial. O 


Quote allowance on my. Typewriter. 















Its serial number is. 
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THE 
HORUM 


Dear Epitor: 

It is a far cry from the stern, manly rejection 
slips of the ’90’s to the simpering affairs of 1931. 
Editors in the old days spoke from the shoulder. 
Take the following for an example. My first 
manuscript was an article slanted for Leslie’s and 
entitled, “Up the Hill at San Juan—Why Not 
Over the Lawn to the White House?” About 
Roosevelt, you know. Three days after it was 
mailed it came back with a rejection slip reading: 

This magazine is not in the market for 
contributions of inferior literary merit. Any- 
how, the Spanish-American war, is over. 

It was a long pinkish slip printed in heavy black 
type. and is known to collectors as the Leslie 
“comma after war.” 

Two weeks after I received it the comma was 
deleted by a five-to-four vote of Leslie’s Editorial 
Board, and the slip leaped to instant value. I have 
refused ninety-five dollars for mine. 

Another rarity in my collection is a robin’s egg 
blue Saturday Evening Post slip of about 1906. 




















and when the promise is made good. 


codgers who have little else. 


find anywhere else. 
We have made no sales during December. 


the truth about it, straightforwardly. 


552 Riverside Drive 


WriTEr’s DIGEstT 


No Promises— And No Bald Spots 


The lady, I doubt not, is beautiful and charming. Her letter says she wishes to work 
with me and that, as inducement, she will “kiss your bald spot’’—if I promise results in sales, 


Promised kisses would be enough, I’m afraid, to make me pursue Little Eva across the ice; 
but I am tearfully declining the lady’s application. During 1931 a larger percentage of my 
clients sold stories than of any similar group I know; I believe I could help the lady sell; but I 
can’t accept her offer because (1) I have no bald spot and (2) I leave promises to the old 


I can’t make an author of you. No one can, despite promises. 

What I can do is to help you understand such things as editorial requirements and the 
strong (and weak) points of your work; and then, by truthful constructive criticism and actual 
writing, help make your good points get results. 
fident I can start you selling sooner than you can by working alone, or with the Makers-of- 
Promises. That is why I suggest that you compare the help I can give you with that you can 


This is the first time in a year I haven’t been 
able to announce immediate results for my active writers; and since I have no bald spot, I'll not 
announce as results the sales of authors who worked with me years ago. 

If you want to get in on the sales for 1932, write me. If you send a story, I'll tell you 


Manuscript criticism $3 for 3,000 words or less and $1 per thousand words thereafter. 
Collaboration for three or six months, $20 to $35 per month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in Literary, Illustrated, 
and All-Fiction Magazines 
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Terhune to offer me half his kennels for it I 
should have to refuse. 

Still to be found lying about, but rare enough 
to be worth hunting for, is the Cosmopolitan 
1912, also known to collectors as the “monopoly 
grey.” It reads as follows: 

Here’s your manuscript. This magazine is 
being written by Jack London, Rex Beach and 

Robert W. Chambers. 


When Gouverneur Morris and Arthur B. Reeve 
smashed the combine, the “monopoly grey” be- 
came obsolete. I later saw this same slip bid up 
to seven hundred dollars at a sale of early Herges- 
heimer-iana. This famous author, as many know, 
was something of a collector himself. 


I have stated earlier in this article that the re- 
jection slips of the old days had a fine many 
ring to them. This has gradually degenerated 
into the politely Chesterfieldian slip of today, 
meant to be mild and satisfying. Editors now 
return your manuscript with a bow that sweeps 
the floor and invite you to submit something else. 
My greatest fear as a collector is that they will 
at last grow so tender-hearted they won’t reject 
anything at all. That they'll buy every last 
manuscript and publish them in a grade B maga- 
zine to be sold at half rates. When that time 
comes, mes amis—ah well, I shall at least have 
my souvenirs! 

Leonarp L. Syster, Penna. 


















If you have it in you to succeed, I’m con- 














New York City 


So highly do I prize it that were Albert Payson 
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Dear Epiror: 

We are coming out within a few weeks with 
a new magazine, specializing on home mechanics. 
We are going to lean rather heavily on shop 
kinks, how to construct home-built sport craft, 
novelties around the house and other aspects of 
construction that would appeal to young men and 
boys who like to build things and who are inter- 
ested in novel kinks of all kinds in connection 
with home mechanics. 

We are also interested in material along the 
lines of home chemistry, photography, magic, and 
any other type of material that would appeal to 
the mechanical bent of young men and boys. We 
are very much interested in blueprints that can 
be followed in construction work, and these may 
take up a good deal of space if necessary. 

All material submitted must be demonstrably 
correct, so that plans can be accurately followed 
by the reader. 

We will pay immediately on acceptance and will 
give a prompt decision on all material sent to 
this office. 

If you have anything on hand which might be 
acceptable to the needs of the new publication we 
are planning, please shoot it in so that our editors 
may look it over. We do not want any old stuff. 
It must be fresh and bright. 

PopuLar AVIATION, 
W. B. Zirr, Publisher, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iil. 





Dear Eprror: 

We are in the market for a limited number of 
articles or stories on inventions, suggestions for 
new inventions, new uses, methods or novelty 
ideas. Also subjects of scientific interest and hay- 
ing bearing on patents or inventions, laboratory 
practice, research or development. No _ fiction 
wanted. Facts only. 


E. A. Darmer & Company, 
577 East 18th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Dear Epitor: 

We are now in a position to give definite trade 
journal article assignments to writers in various 
sections of the country. We desire to contact 
only reputable writers and will pay a liberal com- 
mission on all work accepted. Those who are 
interested in making extra money would do well 
to write us, enclosing a sample of some recently 
published work. 

Doran EnritorrAL SERVICE, 
Main at Minnesota, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Dear Eprtor: 

Screen Humor, published at 305 East 46th St., 
New York, N. Y., is in the market for jokes and 
short joke fillers. Will you kindly put a notice in 
your magazine to this effect, 

Ramer Reviews, INc. 
Dear Eprror: 

I am one of the several million who at one time 
or other thought he could write, and did write; 
but never sold anything. Until about a year ago 
(that’s about the time I purchased my first copy 
of the Writer’s Dicest), I had an accumulation 
of short stories, articles, verses thaat I just simply 


THE Forum 
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ANOTHER 
Palmer Student 


Breaks into the 


BIG MONEY FIELD 


The following story flashed over the United Press 
wires to a thousand newspapers on October 31: 

“Pueblo, Colorado (U.P.) Dreams of a lifetime 

were realities for Pearl Holmes today. Through 

all the years she toiled on an isolated, barren farm, 

20 miles west of Pueblo. She wanted to become 

a writer . . . She obtained work in the kitchen of 

the State hospital to obtain funds for a *corre- 

spondence course in writing. She completed the 
course ... then came long hours and days of 
anxious waiting and the fear of a rejection slip. 

The thrill that comes but once to every writer 

came to Mrs. Holmes yesterday, for the mail man 

brought a letter of congratulation telling her that 
her story, “Wild Oats Have Barbs,’ had been 
accepted and enclosing a check for $2,000.00.” 

*The correspondence course mentioned in the news 
story was the PALMER FICTION COURSE. Mrs. 

Holmes is only ene of many recent Palmer graduates 
wheoe stories have been successfully marketed by 
Palmer Methods. 

Mrs. Pearl Holmes, in her signed letter of November 
9, 1931, gives entire credit to the Palmer Institute. Mrs. 
Holmes has also made other sales recently, which proves 
that her $2,000.00 check was the merited result of thorough 
training. She says: “The first day of November, 1928, 
was the luckiest day of my life, for on that day I decided 
upon the Palmer Institute of Authorship from among the 
many schools of authorship presented for my consideration.” 

Palmer Institute is one of the oldest schools of its kind 
in the country. Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Ruth 
Cemfort Mitchell, Carl Clausen (author of a recent serial 
hit in Collier’s), Jesse Lynch Williams and many other 
prominent authors recommend Palmer Training. You work 
under the personal supervision of William David Ball and 
his assistants. In the novel field alone, Mr. Ball has 
recently developed two new writers who have sold a total 
of five books. 

Sign the coupon below NOW. Let Palmer Institute, 
through William David Ball and his trained staff of assist- 
ants, show you whether you are capable of writing success- 
fully. Each man in Palmer Institute is a specialist in 
certain types of stories and the markets open to these 
stories. Your individual needs will be recognized by ex- 
perts. Your special talent will be trained and developed, 
whether you write serious literary prose worthy of Harper’s 
and Scribner’s, stories aimed at the Saturday Evening Post 
—Collier’s market, highly specialized fiction for the pulps, 
or fact articles for the wide range of trade journals. 

Make up YOUR mind to get the RECOGNIZED best 
in Fiction-writing training. Learn about our trial enroll- 
ment plan, which gives you a chance to prove to your own 
satisfaction that Palmer Training is what you want. 
Magazines have exhausted their supply of old stories. 
Prices are lower, but the demand IS GOING TO BE 
GREATER FOR NEW MATERIAL. Send the coupon 
NOW for your start in writing! 

COUPON BRINGS FREE COPY OF TIMELY 
AUTHORS’ MAGAZINE WITH LATEST NEWS OF 
CHANGES IN FICTION AND PHOTOPLAY MAR- 
KETS, PLUS A WEALTH OF NEW CREATIVE AND 
HARD-BOILED SELLING IDEAS. 


eee 8 ee eee eee 8 ee 8 ee 8 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

Dept. 15-C, Palmer Building 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Gentlemen: I want to make money writing. Without 
obligation on my part send me details of your new plan 
which helped Mrs. Holmes win $2.900.00. I am interested 
in Fiction (7 Photoplays [). Please send me a FREE 
copy of “Markets and Methods.” 


War sisn eo ee ta denne wan Age: Over 18(1] Under 1819 
PE acccoxnaciieseseas pidtketeseecdnnkovedawawan . 
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A PERSONAL CHAT 


Suppose you dropped into my office with a bundle of manuscripts under your 
arm and asked what I could do for you. Here’s about what I would say: 

“If I find your stories to be of salable calibre, I will at once offer them to the magazines where they are 
most likely to sell. If they are unsuitable to current markets, I will point out why; if revision is necessary, 
I will suggest how they should be rewritten. I will be perfectly frank and tell you whether or not your 
writing is up to professional standard; will point out weaknesses in style, technique or plotting. 

“T will suggest to you the magazines that you could most likely reach and advise you to carefully study 
these markets and try fiction planned to meet their requirements. If you are wholly unfamiliar with present- 
day market needs, I will give you a complete resumé of the popular types of fiction in current demand. 

“My method of working with writers is to find a market for their work as soon as possible. I want you 
to earn while you learn. We will first try for the markets that you are most likely to reach immediately; 
we will gradually spread your sales into better magazines and keep you selling as consistently as possible. For 
I am anxious to build your reputation and sell you as a steady contributor as well as to dispose of your 
individual stories. 

“I have a large group of clients who have in this manner been developed to the professional stage. 
Several of them after consistent pulp-paper appearance have recently ,sraduated into the smooth-paper 
magazines. Quite a few of my clients came to me after a few sales ‘on their own,’ and for these we 
have developed a wider range of markets, including the sale of English serial and book rights, in a 
number of instances translation rights in Europe, and second serial rights in Canada. 

“Another feature I might mention is that we keep in touch with those clients who can be depended 
upon to turn out acceptable copy, and furnish them with up-to-the-minute market tips concerning imme- 
diate editorial needs, as we receive many requests for special material from new as well as long-established 
magazines and publishers. Our active clients sell a great many stories and articles on the strength of 
these tips alone.” 

Whether or not you can drop in for a personal chat, you can avail yourself of professional guidance 
and turn out copy that will have real chances of sale when recommended by an editorially recognized 
agency that sells thousands of dollars’ worth of fiction and articles every month. 


NOMINAL RATES 


_ New clients are charged a reading fee of 50 cents per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 on any 
single mss. When I sell $1,000.00 worth of your work, reading fees are dropped. Ten per cent com- 
mission on American sales; fifteen per cent on foreign sales. 
I SELL Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials, Books, Plays and Radio Continuity. 
Submit your manuscript, or write for complete information. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


155 East 42nd Street Literary Agent New York, N. Y. 
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wrote because the urge was upon me, then filed 
away. Today, thanks to the Writer’s DIGcEsT, 
there remains only one article of the entire drawer 
full; about half the number I was able to sell, 
and the other half went where they should have 
been long time ago: the furnace. It may please 
you to hear that the very first copy of the 
Wariter’s Dicest brought me $35.00. 
I’m a selfish person; so here’s wishing you a 
successful year, as your success is my success. 
MicHacEL M. Cuupy, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Dear Epritor: 

Chicago publisher will pay good rates for 
original cartoon gag ideas and parody advertise- 
ments to be used in a new humor magazine, as 
yet untitled. Drawings are not required, but 
artists can submit sketches for approval either by 
mail or in person to Rowena Huber, Room 901, 
54 W, Randolph Street, Chicago, Illiuois. 

RowENA HUuBER. 


The “Chicago Publisher” mentioned in this let- 
ter has authorized its publication. His firm is re- 
liable and reports promptly on scripts. The maga- 
zine he is starting is inspired by Ballyhoo et 


sequel.—Ed. 


BecausE Or CHANGE IN Controt Or Hovse, 
Very Doustrut Ir VEsTAL Copyright Bit, WILL 
REcEIVE Earty ConsIpERATION. It Is Now BeEFore 
Patents CoMMITTEE, WuHoseE New CoMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN Opposep Brit Last YEAR AnD Has 
IntrMaATED He Is Not In ANy Hurry To Report 
Out Tus Britt Or Any OTHER WITHOUT Many 
WEEKS’ HEARINGS ON MANY DIFFERENT SUB- 
JEcTs. SrtmMILrar Birt Now In THE SENATE AND 
EarLty Report THERE Is More Likety. UNLEsS 
PressurRE BrouGHt To Bear, Doust IF ANy 
Action By House For Some Time, Ir At ALL. 

Joun B. HOrtisTer, 
House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
WasuincrTon, D, C. 


When nations boil and bubble, farmers how! for 
relief, banks tremble over frozen assets, and our 
gold standard hovers precariously between life 
and greenbacks, such unorganized bands of work- 
ers as free lance writers can hope for little atten- 
tion from the federal government. 

We asked Representative Hollister for an un- 
biased statement regarding the Vestal Copyright 
bill now before Congress. This bill provides for 
legal divisible copyright, and for automatic copy- 
right, in the name of the author, of any original 
piece of work the moment it is put on paper. 

Divisible copyright permits the authorized legal 
sale of movie rights, radio rights, book rights, 
etc. Entrance into the International Copyright 
Union, which the Vestal bill commends, would 
stop the illegal pirating of the work of American 
authors in Europe, 

The Vestal Copyright bill has the solid support 
of the Author’s League of America as well as of 
all prominent writers. Its passage means deserved 
legal recognition of the writer from the federal 
government. But will it ever be passed? 


THE ForuM 
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Encouraged by $100 


“Perhaps you will be interested 
to learn that I have succeeded 
in selling a short story to ‘War 
Birds,’ aviation magazine, for 
which I received a check for $100. 
The story is the first I have at- 
tempted. As the story was paid 
for at higher than the regular 
rates, I certainly felt encouraged.” 








DarRELL JORDAN, 
Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


Self - starters will like this 
new way of learning to 


WRITE 


EWSPAPER Institute training in writing has be- 

come thoroughly established as a practical, in- 
spiring, productive method. This holds good not only 
among literary lights, editors and publishers, but also 
among the best of all judges—men and women who 
have taken the training and profited by it. 





Writing No Career for Leaners 


Our years of experience with writing-aspirants of 
all ages and classes have brought forth many signifi- 
cant facts—among them this:— 

The best student-writers . . . and the best writers... 
are those who can think and act for themselves, once 
they are put on the right trail. They do not require 
close surveillance while under instruction. e call 
these people self-starters. The term explains itself. 

We provide the material, the plan, the special guides, 
the text, the story-writing assignments on definite 
schedule. Furthermore, after giving the student time 
to write up his assignments, our copy desk furnishes 
him the means of ascertaining how close he has come 
to the professional standard. Here, in short, is a com- 
plete outfit of tools . . . the rest is up to the self-starter. 
It is obvious that so direct and uncomplicated a method 
permits a maximum of instruction at a minimum of cost, 
placing N. I. A. training within the reach of anyone. 


Many students and former 
students now 


writing for publication 


IHOUSANDS of men and women, and many young people have 
taken N. I. A. training and found it as practical, as stirring, 
and as true-to-expectations as we represent it to be. For N. I. A. 
training teaches writing by the intensely interesting New York news- 
paper copy-desk method . the type of newswriting experience 
that produces nearly nine out of ten successful writers. 
est the cost of this training is modest, and the student 
may carry it ‘on at home, entirely in spare time. 

To those new to the writing business, the Institute points not to 
the immense royalties of best-selling authors but to the $25, $50, 
and $100 readily paid for material that takes little time to write 

. . Short articles, recipes, humorous pieces, short stories, contribu- 
tions on subjects that interest women. There are many profitable 
fields for those who want to make their writing ability pay prompt 
dividends. We make no extravagant claim as to what the N. 1. A. 
method can do oo neers fame or wealth. We do maintain that, 
with rare exception L. A. training will increase anyone’s writing 
knowledge, writing ability, writing confidence, and writing income. 


Send for this free book 


“Journalism, Your Future and You,”’ an absorbing little book we 
have prepared to show how newspaper training leads to writing 
accomplishment, will appeal » everyone eee in writing for 
profit. The coupon will bring it to you, free and without obligation. 
fo in and mail the coupon now. Newspaper Institute of America, 

1776 Broadway, New York. 








— Institute of paesten, 
‘7 Broadway, New Yor 

Send me, without re or obligation, Rg 4 explanatory booklet, 
“Journalism, Your Future and You,’’ as promised in WRITER’S 
DIGEST—February. 


BETIOTE oo. 6 06.60.00. 6:6:6:60:6.:0'00.0:0.0:06:6:000045000500080500000 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on a 700.) ) 
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Dear Epitor: 

At the first of the year, it is customary for the 
railroad which has been paying me for the past 
eleven years to take stock and cut out anything 
expensive that has not been paying dividends. 
When I came to my renewal to Writer’s Dicest, 
I subjected it to the “paying-its-way” test. Here’s 
what I found: 


1. Its advertising columns put me in touch 
with a Literary Agent, who has had remarka- 
ble success in selling my efforts, 

2. It has given me the addresses of reliable 
firms from which to purchase material, 
paper, etc. 

3. The articles on music publishing saved 
me a whole lot of time and trouble. 

4, It made me realize my own shortcom- 
ings, and gave me an incentive to work. 


On the whole, it’s well worth having, so I en- 
close my check for $2.50 for a two years’ sub- 
scription—and am glad to have the opportunity. 

Jack Woodford’s article, “Dead Plots,” was very 
interesting, and shows a keen insight into human 
nature. But—why does Woodford have to leave 
the impression that he is entirely satisfied with 
himself? To my as yet untrained literary mind, 
he is writing down to those of us who are less 
fortunate, Well, I can only say that his snooty 
way of writing practically destroyed whatever con- 
structive value his article contained. Not that I 
won't profit by it—I’ve had too much experience 
in the business world to be thin-skinned—but 
whenever a writer who has arrived gets the idea 
that his writings are a condescension, thrown care- 
lessly to a panting, suffering public, then I feel 
that he is due for a fall. Woodford’s stories are 
interesting, entertaining, and all that sort of thing, 
but let’s not have any more of his—“I pass it on 
through no wish to help my fellow scribblers, who 
are only a pain in the neck, etc., etc.” 

Jack McLarn, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Jack Woodford means no irritation when he 
calls fellow writers nuisances. Any competition is 
a nuisance, and any successful writer, whether it 
be Jack Woodford or Rupert Hughes, is taking 
money out of his pocket when he works diligently 
to build up fresh competition. 

As a case in point: a Jack Woodford story may 
sell for three cents a word. An unknown’s story 
may be just as good, and possibly is written partly 
because of Jack Woodford’s article. It can be 
bought for one cent a word, If both are sent to 
the same editor, and the unknown’s story is 
bought, then Woodford has merely done himself 
out of a sale. Whenever an unknown breaks into 
an establishd publication, the competition becomes 
just a little more stiff for the “big name.”—Epb. 
Dear Eprrtor: 

I have just received and read my January issue 
of the Writer’s Dicest, and read Earle Stanley 
Gardner’s article, “Local Color.” 

In the main, I take distinct exception to his 
article. He says synthetic local color is as good 
as seeing for onesself. I think that this thought 
will throw a lot of writers off the right trail. 
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we have obtained such works as “Kim,” by Kip- 
ling, or “Adventure,” by London? Why does 
Arthur O. Friel spend half his life in the Central 
American jungles, and Talbut Mundy in Africa, 
Stevenson in the South Seas, etc.? 

For my part, I specialize in the Tropics. I have 
lived there and love the lands; two years in Porto 
Rico, wanderings through Santo Domingo, Cuba, 
the Virgin Islands, Mexico, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, Argentina, 
Dutch West Indies, Canary Islands, Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, and a year in Southern Spain. 

It has always been my contention that what 
is closest to the heart is well done, that’s why 
I’ve spent most of my time in the “bush” coun- 
tries, why I love them and why I love to write 
about them. 

You meet men who are characters in those 
lands; you see incident, background, and en- 
vironment that no library would ever give you. 
Can you love the jungle sitting beside a crackling 
campfire with the glory of a starry firmament 
over your head and the squeak of a marmasett 
hrough the leaves of the mango—or, between the 
pages of a thumbed book in some city library? 

Some like synthetic liquor; I’d rather have mine 
real. Try and sell a synthetic story to Adventure. 
Why do they have men like Stribling, Greene, 
Newsome (who has been with the Légion), and 
Surdez, Mundy, Moore, and Friel? And why do 
half their manuscripts come in with foreign stamps 
on them? I know, because I was an associate 
editor myself. Mr. Gardner is a good writer, a 
very good writer, and I like his stuff; he writes 
real material of lands where he’s been. Through 
being there he has perhaps underestimated the 
value of his many travelings, for every writer, 
at times, has to draw synthetic local color, and 
I happen to know that Gardner is a modest chap 
who knows a great deal about his locales, but I 
think he’s on the wrong track when he gives the 
impression that a good 
synthetic background is 
as valuable as a self-ob- 
tained-on-the-spot one. 

Good wishes to your 
splendid publication. 
Seymour GaTEs Ponp. 
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Pictorial Review, long rumored “for sale,” 
passed from the hands of its founder, William Paul 
Ahnelt, to George S. Fowler, recent vice-presi- 
dent of Pictorial, and Lee Ellmaker, who has 
long been associated with Macfadden. Ellmaker 
is an astute publisher. 

Pictorial Review has long been a circulation 
leader in the better known women’s magazine 
group. It has sold over 2,000,000 copies a month 
since 1922. Percy Waxman continues as Editor, 
and former owner Ahnelt, who first published the 
magazine some thirty years ago, will remain as 
chairman of the board. As the terms of the sale 
were not disclosed, Ahnelt’s title may mean addi- 
tional future payment out of earnings. 

When queried the Macfadden organization de- 
nied connection with the sale. 

* Pictorial Review's scroll has in it the number “13,” 
signifying the number of dollars Publisher Ahnelt had when 
he started business in this country. 


If all men thought like Gardner, where would 
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HE book publishing business, several 
important firms of which are con- 
trolled by a peculiar hierarchy simi- 

lar to that which overrules Hollywood, has 
made up its own set up hokus pocus credos, 
designed to be used against the intangibles 
of public sales resistance. 

These credos include such gems as $40 
a week readers getting first whack at re- 
jecting any manuscript that feels dull, looks 
dull, or reminds the reader of something 
annoying; publishing books at $2, $3, and 
$4, and then before the book stops moving, 
selling the remainders for 10c on the dol- 
lar, which charming practice, destroys 
public confidence in book prices; snarling 
at book clubs when they accept another pub- 
lisher’s book, and chirruping at them when 
they accept your own branded stock; 
squeezing the retailer so that he makes such 
a small profit that he is eternally behind in 
his bills payable; unnecessary overproduc- 
tion of books without feasible means of 
sale; refusing to believe that big money can 
be made on worth while books, and then 
being naively surprised when a Heminway, 
Woolfe or Suckow book obtains a substan- 
tial sale ;—these are some of the eccentrici- 
ties coddled by book publishers. 


To help themselves out, a number of book 
publishers subscribed a fund so that Orion 
H. Cheney, former banker, could thorough- 
ly investigate the entire book publishing 
business. His voluminous report which 
many newspapers sensationalized substanti- 
ated the general impression that the book 
publishing business is sloppily done. 

The publishers who subscribed the fund 
were patiently engaged last week in dodg- 
ing interviews with newsmen asking per- 
tinent questions. 

Publishers can never know what book 
will sell, or what book will fail. Confidence 
in their own judgment has allowed publish- 
ers to increase their lists in the hope that 
the percentage of success would remain con- 





Beginners 
Only 


a. 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. nly sincere students 
desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner's 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course im Writing. | 








| This pute me under 20 obligation. 








































Nominal Fees—Deducted on Placement 


See “THE INTERNATIONAL FIC- 
TION MARKET” in last month’s WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST. We prepared this article 
from information obtained by our Lon- 
don office through our direct contacts 
with English editors. 

We operate an international literary agency 
in close touch with American and European 
markets. We represent British and Amer- 
ican writers of international reputation. 

Book-length manuscripts, short stories, and 
articles of ali types receive detailed criticism 
and exhaustive market consideration at the 
nominal rate of $1 for each 4000 words. 


Up to 4000 words, $1; up to 8000 words, 
$2; up to 12,000 words, $3; and in the 


same ratio up to 60,000 words. Poems of 
every length receive the same consideration at 
50c each. 

Manuscripts over 60,000 words obtain the 
benefit of a low standard fee of $15 for 
reading, revision advice, and placement service. 

There is no additional charge for editing. 
The fee for American sales is 10%; for 
foreign sales, 15%. Criticism fees are de- 
ducted from our commissions when material 
is sold, even though our advice made the 
sale possible. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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stant and thus support an occasional flop. 
This resulted in a flood of new books, 
whose general average of financial results 
went far under par. 


There are too many book publishers who, 
like Jacoby, bid a psychic five spades when 
a pass is the worth of their cards. Cheap, 
inferior, draggy books cannot, and will not 
show a publisher consistent profit, although 
trick advertising will occasionally put one 
over. A policy of publishing only distingu- 
ished books such as most of the things put 
out by Alfred Knopf, or better popular 
books such as the Literary Guild selects 
will possibly not show a large profit, but 
after all, any profit is better than bank- 
ruptcy. 

The publishers, of course, lay the blame 
on the free lance writers. Why can’t you 
write better books, they ask? The horrible 
things sent to the College Humor prize 
novel contest bear out this opinion. Good 
novelists are as scarce as free lancers are 
many. 


The difficulties of Little Nell as she 
searches for a job in the face of Depres- 
sion is the subject of Val Lewton’s new 
book, “No Bed Of Her Own,” and also of 
the San Francisco Examiner’s roving-re- 
porter-serial by Elenor Meherin. This is a 
good popular subject for free lancers with 
contact with Sunday newspaper sections. 
It’s the erotic flavor that sells the serial, 
interests the circulation manager, and gets 
the free lance an acceptance. This can be 
worked in almost any fair-sized city, either 
on specific assignment or by writing a half 
dozen 2,000-word serial articles and submit- 
ting them to the city or Sunday editor. 





The ever righteous censors are ending 
the smut war now raging among Ballyhoo’s 
earnest but all too Rabelaisian competitors. 
Hooey, Hookum, Ticke-me-too, and Slap- 
stick are feeling the normal results of carry- 
ing a good thing too far. Washington and 
Richmond newsstands were among those 
spots hit by police censorship. As a matter 
of fact, it would be impossible to explain 
many of the jokes printed in Slapstick and 
yet permit this journal of the Hearth and 
Home to go peacefully through the mails. 





Moral presidents may have an occasional 
song made up about them, but it is only 
when they emulate Grant’s Credit Mobilier 
scandal, or get a red nose, or get trapped 
in a love affair that the book publishers 
pay any attention to them. The three de- 
bunking Harding books, “Revelry,” “The 
President’s Daughter,” and “The Strange 
Death of President Harding” have all en- 
joyed 100,000 sales at stiff prices. The 
newest is Daugherty’s “The Inside Story of 
the Harding Tragedy’ which sells for $3.50. 
Like Slapstick its companion in content, we 
fail to see where it will do any good. 





Howard C. Kinsey, former officer of the 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, has estab- 
lished his own book publishing firm, now 
that Farrar & Rinehart have taken over 
C. B. C. He is now using big name all 
fiction novels. Writers can probably reach 
him by asking mail to be forwarded from 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York City. 
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The parade of manuscripts over an 
editor’s desk resembles nothing quite 
so much as a parade of cows... . 
slow, gentle, easy-moving tributes to 
man’s tactics in subduing the beasts 
with which he works. 


For years editors have hammered 
and fought their writers to make them 
conform, to make them slant, to make 
them fall in line with inane, idiotic 
editorial policies. 


And the result? Writers have become 
so bovine that they write only that 
which slips into the groove, and only 
that which is deep in the rut of 
innocuousness. From this tamed writer, 
the editor has bought stories, has given 
him green fields in which to roam and 
has paid him well. 


But what of the rebellious writer 
who won't be tamed, who won't con- 
form, and who believes that his talent 
justifies his unusualness—what about 
this writer? Paradoxically, the tam- 
ing and gradual gentleness of the 
droves of professional writers has 
served only to accentuate and single 
out for attention those writers whose 
minds are essentially different and 


ones already being published by the 
magazine to which he contributes his 
material. But, although the road is 
much more difficult, there is today an 
exceptionally awakened market for the 
writer whose stories are sitcerely 
different. 


Too many cows have raised the 
value of the bull. 


To the writer who can raise short 
story writing from a handicraft to an 
art there is an ever-growing attentive 
market. We at WRITER’S DIGEST 
are primarily interested in assisting the 
writer whose work more closely ap- 
proaches art. 


If any one particular story is 
troubling you from both a marketing 
and creative viewpoint, we will be 
grateful for the opportunity of work- 
ing with you. Our rates are most 
reasonable, and, if we may believe the 
thousands of letters our criticism de- 
partment has received in the course of 
its twelve years of existence, its work is 
eminently satisfactory. Send in one 
or more of your stories and let us work 
with you on it. Criticism covers a 
critical analysis, revision, sugges- 
tions, specific marketing infor- 





apart. But incoherence, in- 
temperance of thought, or 
indignance should not be 
confused with genuine dis- 
tinction in writing. 
There is always room 
for the writer who slants: 


mation, and an opinion on your 
own individual talent. The rates 
follow: For 1,000 words, $1; 
for 2,000 words, $2; for 3,000 
words, $3; for 4,000 words, 
$4; for 5,000 words, $5; for 
each additional 1000 words add 
60 cents. Address: 





i. e., who religiously con- 
forms his stories with the 








Too many cows have 
emphasized the bull. 


Criticism Department, 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


ge eee ere yerrrte $2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

Standard Dictionary............ Cave ee mons 1.00 
Fank & Wagnells 

Punctuation and Capitalization.............. 35 
Frank Vizetelly 

Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases........ see 46 
Grenoille Kleiser 

IS o hbds ad: e:0eve-d'ee' on ob beeen a eae 1.00 


mbrose Bierce 
English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions 2.25 


Fernald 
PLAYWRITING 

| 3.40 
Brett Page 

Pe DWE ess ca icdsceseusieeess 3.50 
Edwin Krows 

The Art of Sound Pictures............ ree 
W. B. Pitkin & Marston 

SHORT STORY WRITING 

How to Write a Short Story...........ss0..5 2.00 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories...........+.+. ves, Soe 
L. dosepbine Bridgart 

ee ee Se I I ca recccavesseseece 1.50 
Honey Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story..... errr Tr ry Tr 1.00 
Chunn 

Writing the Short Story. ..cccccccccccccees 2.25 
J. Berg EBsenwein 

Se IN 6 cennddrseweecusoeener 2.25 

ary B. Orvis 


The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 

Short Stories of H. G. Wells..........- coves 400 

Laments for the Living. ....ccccccccccccs eo. 250 
Dorothy Parker 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 

errr rrr rs rrr rrr Tr 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
FICTION WRITING 

How to Write a Gangster-Racketeer Story.... 1.00 
Joseph Lichtblau 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.......... 2.50 
Actbar §. Hoffman 


Fiction Writing for Profit....ccccscccccvcce 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing............ 2.00 
Arthar 8. Hoffman 

How to Write Serial Fiction...........++++++ 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Technique of Fiction Writing.......... coves Eee 
dames Knapp Reeve 

This Fiction Business........-..0e+ee05 «+. 2.00 


H. Bedford Jones 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ 50 
dames Knapp Reeve 


Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer...... 5.00 
Gallishaw 

PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

How to Prepare Manuscripts...........ss+. 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 

Bee Writer ® MAM. ovccsccccvccvecees soee SO 
A. M. Mathieu 
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After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follow- 
ing books to its readers. 


All books selected make interesting 
reading and are authoritative. 


POETRY 

Art of Versification. ...cccccsccccccccsccccs $2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters.........cseeeeseeeeees -75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 2.50 

Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted...... anesesé4eeus - 2.00 

Barbe 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 

Art of Inventing Characters........... coves BSO 
Georges Polti 

Plots and Personalities....... ooo ow ccccces S50 

Universal Plot Catalogue..........seeeeeees 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Elements of Plot Construction.............- 50 
Riehard K. Abbott 

Narrative Technique.......-ccccsccccccece . 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Psychology for the Writer...............6- 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 

Tratming for Awuthorahlp...cccsccccesesssess 6.00 
Kleiser 

Cartooning and Drawing...........++++0++. 5.00 
Manuel Rosenberg 

English Novel...... eer pepe oe-ooon: ee 


Ford Madox Ford 
Essentials in English Speech and Literature.. 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 


tie PHONG OE TOM 6 oosc 6c cxeviccccices 1.50 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

The: Weiter 6. Bees csc cccccccsscvseveosse 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Technique of the Mystery Story............ 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Writing Novels to Sell.....ccccccccccccccce 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsey 

The Business of Writing.........-..++ee00% 2.00 
Fred Ziv 

eae CAS PIG oo 6660-000 8b6e 20 0nseeee 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing........ jae wiearee 4.00 
E. Brennecke 

Free Lancing for Forty Magazines........... 2.60 


Edward Mott Woolley 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 


Juvenile Story Writing.............eeeeee. 2.10 
Robinson 

The Bingasime Article. oo.ccccccccsccvscec - 3.00 
Crawford 

Writing for Profit............. ee 3.00 
Donald Wilhelm 

Writer’s Question and Answer Manual....... 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 

Landing the Editors’ Checks............... 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 

WR TINE 66606 6 bcc tewescesecsves 3.50 
James D. Woolf 

Writing for Real Momay....ccccccccccsesese 1.60 
Edward Mott Woolley 

How to Write for Radio......cccccccccccces 3.00 


Seymour & Martin 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENTLBEMEN:—Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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OY DE S. HORN, editor of Short 
Stories, West, and Star Magazine, 
has the following message for writers 

this month. In answer to my six questions: 
(1) Did you intend to discontinue any 
magazines, or to start any new ones? (2) 
Do you contemplate any radical change in 
policy as far as contributors are concerned? 
(3) Have you any special message of inter- 
est to writers this month? (4) Do you 
favor “big names”—or consider good stories 
no matter by whom written? (5) What is 
your opinion of 1932 as far as fiction trends 
will be concerned? (6) Are you over- 





New York 
Market Letter 


By JosepH LICHTBLAU 


stocked with material at present? If so, 
when will you be in the market again?— 
Mr. Horn replied as follows: 


“We do not contemplate any radical change in 
policy as far as contributors are concerned. Our 
needs are about as they ordinarily are with the 
exception perhaps that short stories of 3000, 4000, 
and 5000 words are much more handy for our pub- 
lications these days than short stories of 6000 
words in length. We favor ‘big names’ only inas- 
much as they are guarantees of big stories. I 
think: that printing a weak story by a so-called 
‘big name’ hurts both the magazine which adver- 
tises it ostensibly as being up to the grade of this 
man’s usual work, and also the author for allowing 
a poor story to be printed. Of course the author 
doesn’t always know that it is a poor story, but 
the editor should. In regard to this ‘big name’ 
business, I think that the reader and the new writer 
are apt to draw wrong inferences. A big name 
merely means that an author has achieved popu- 
larity with a magazine’s readers by reason of a 
considerable number of exceptionally good stories 
printed by him, and hence the average magazine 
reader begins to look for him to produce good 
stories. In the same way hundreds of thousands 
of people every year go to see a baseball game just 
because Babe Ruth is an attraction. He may not 
hit a home run, but he hits his home runs so nu- 
merously in the past that every baseball fan goes 
to the game hoping and expecting to see him do 
so. In the same way an author who can make 
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home runs in the story line gets the big pay for his 
stories, because his name on the cover means that 
a certain number of readers will probably be at- 
tracted thereby. On the other hand, I would in- 
finitely rather have a good story by an utterly 
unknown author than a poor story by a good 
author—especially if that unknown author seems 
to promise more good stories in future. In our 
magazines, Short Stories and West, every year 
we print dozens and dozens of stories by authors 
who are practically unknown to us when we buy 
their first story. I have no opinion to speak of, 
as regards 1932 fiction trends, except that good 
stories will always be in demand and mediocre 
stories a drug on the market, as they usually are. 
In times of depression a great many unemployed 
professional people seem to turn to writing as a 
quick means of getting money, and the consequence 
is a larger number than usual of mediocre machine- 
made ‘imitation’ stories. We are not overstocked 
at present, and are always in the market for good 
stories. We try to buy, every month, just the num- 
ber of stories that we publish that month in our 
magazines, which means a steady market. Of 
course it just barely may happen once in a while 
that we get too many good stories of any one type 
and consequently have to turn down a story that we 
otherwise would buy, but that is a rather unusual 
occurrence. 


The address of Mr. Horn’s publications is 
Garden City, N. Y.—a Long Island suburb 
of New York City. For Short Stories, ad- 
venture fiction, shorts 3,000 to 6,000, 
novelets 10,000 to 12,000, serials 30,000 to 
75,000, and outdoor fillers 50 to 500 words 
are used, with good rates on acceptance. 
For West, Western and Northern adventure 
short stories 2,000 to 6,000 words, novelets 
10,000, novels 25,000, serials up to 75,000; 
romantic interest desirable; verse up to 50 
lines 25c a line, and good rates, acceptance. 
(Although Mr. Horn still signs himself on 
letterheads as editor of Star Magazine in 
addition to the other two magazines, Star 
Magazine is discontinued as far as I know.) 


Frances Phillips, head of the editorial de 
partment of William Morrow and Company, 
Inc., book publishers, 386 4th Ave., New 
York City, speaks up thus: 


“Our aim is a small list, to be made up of dis- 
tinguished books on the one hand, and books that 
will sell because of human or thrilling qualities 
(as distinct from literary) on the other. Of course, 
the ideal is a distinguished book that will sell. We 
are not in the least bit afraid of first novels—we 
have already scheduled three this Spring, and 
when we believe in an author we will gamble on his 
early work. We are not overstocked with material, 
and we shall be glad to read anything of promise, 
but we are going to avoid the in-between books 
that show facile writing but no life. I hope this 
will give you some idea of the Morrow policy.” 
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Specific editorial requirements are as fol- 


lows: Novels, 80,000 to 120,000 words; 
literary and popular, mystery _ stories. 
Juvenile fiction, 7 years up. Non-fiction— 
biography, history, economics. Poetry. 


Royalties or outright purchase. 


J. Gluck, of the editorial department of 
Covici-Friede, Inc., book publishers, wishes 
to be quoted as follows: 


“We are not making any radical change in pub- 
lishing policy at present. As our list indicates, 
big names are less an inducement for publication 
by us than good manuscripts. Our Spring list is 
pretty well filled, but we are considering manu- 
scripts for Fall, 1932, publication.” 

Book-length novels and non-fiction, poetry 
and successful New York plays are bought 
on a royalty basis by this firm. 


The firm name of Rae D. Henkle Co., 
Inc., book publishers at 381 4th Ave., New 
York City, has been changed to Rae D. 
Henkle—without any “Company,” and Rae 
D. Henkle personally advises me as follows: 


“We continue to be interested in clean, vigorous 
fiction. We are interested in new writers but their 
product has to be of a very high quality to over- 
come the booksellers’ prejudice, in the present 
market conditions, against first novels. Also look- 
ing for good, unusual non-fiction.” 


Novels, 15 to 20 titles yearly—no mystery, 
detective, erotic, or sensational types. Non- 
fiction—history, biography, etc. Transla- 
tions. Royalties. 


Amita Fairgrieve, new editor of All-Story 
Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York City, 
has this to say: 


“Love stories will be more and more popular 
during 1932. We consider good stories no matter 
by whom written, and though we are heavily stocked 
at present, a good story is welcome at any time.” 


Miss Fairgrieve has no use whatever for 
anything sordid in love stories, and uses 
melodramatic, thrilling love fiction, told 
from the heroine’s viewpoint. Shorts, 4,000 
to 7,000; novelets up to 15,000, and serials 
up to 40,000; rhymed verse up to page 
length, with good rates, acceptance. 


Frederick Stokes & Co., 443 4th Ave., 
New York City, book publishers, are always 
in the market for good material—but it must 
be really good. Both “big names” and un- 
knowns are welcome, but “ fewer and 
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better novels will be published.” They pub- 
lish 100 titles yearly—novels, all types ; non- 
fiction, ditto; technical works; gift books; 
poetry; rarely collections of short stories; 
plays; humor. Juvenile fiction and non-fic- 
tion, all ages. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. H. W. Stokes, editor. 


Mr. C. S. Jacobsen, president of Jacobsen 
Publishing Co., Inc., 61 East 11th St., New 
York City, book publishers, wishes to be 
quoted thus: 


“We favor ‘big names’ and our needs are con- 
tinuously supplied.” 


The directing editor of Albert & Charles 
Boni, Inc., 66 5th Ave., New York City, 
book publishers, gives the following dope: 


“We are cutting our Spring list to an absolute 
minimum, in order to concentrate on our dollar 
Bonibooks, and hence can accept only out-and-out 
exceptional stuff for the time being. We do not 
publish poetry, plays, short stories, nor technical 
works, nor (except in rare instances) juveniles; 
under ordinary circumstances, the minimum length 
for a manuscript is 60,000 words, and we like them 
longer. We are interested in unknown authors 
if there is promise of their doing more good work 
for us in the future.” 


The Century Co., 353 4th Ave., New York 
City, book publishers, has this message for 
writers : 


“We consider good stories no matter by whom 
written. We do not think there will be any change 
in fiction trends for 1932, and are not overstocked 
with material at present. We publish 100 to 160 
titles yearly—novels and juveniles, all types; non- 
fiction—popular science, religious, travel, history, 
biography; text-books. Royalties. Barry Bene- 
field is editor of the non-fiction department, and 
Hewitt H. Howland of the fiction department.” 


The editorial department of Boys Life, 2 
Park Ave., New York City, wishes writers 
to know the magazine is overstocked with 
material for the next 5 months. 

David Lasser, managing editor of Won- 
der Stories, 96-98 Park Place, New York 
City, advises: 


“Any change of policy of ours would be aimed 
toward a greater realism and plausibility in the 
‘science-wonder’ stories submitted to us, and less 
emphasis on stories that are more or less fantastic. 
We are aiming also at better plot and character 
development in stories. We would suggest to 
possible writers that in beginning their stories, they 
try to capture the readers’ interest in the first three 
or four paragraphs by an unusual introductory 
Situation. This situation should not be the state- 
ment of some new scientific principles that some- 
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one has discovered, but rather a forcible intro- 
duction of the plot itself. We are in the market 
for material now and would be glad to welcome 
stories from writers whether they have written 
for us before or not.” 


The magazine uses human, dramatic ad- 
venture short stories up to 8,000, on science 
25,000; serials to 65,000; also articles on 
science or the world of the future, up to 
6,000. Up to 1c a word, publication. 

Lyon Mearson, editor of Modern 
Romances, 100 5th Ave., New York City, 
“is always in the market for good confession 
stories up to 6,000 words. They must be 
realistic and sincere, with moving, dramatic 
climaxes and logical endings.” Novelets 
and novels are written on order only; pay- 
ment is on acceptance at 2c a word. The 
same type of stories were used in My Story 
Magazine. 

Metronome, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
City, has replaced The Musical Observer. 
Doron K. Antrim, editor, asks for instruc- 
tive, educational articles on how to play in- 
struments, organize orchestras, etc., from 
1,000 to 2,000 words, 1c a word, publication. 


American Monthly, formerly American 
Monthly and Germanic Review, has moved 
from 53 5th Ave., New York City, to 381 
4th Ave., New York City. It uses articles 
on international policies, paying by arrange- 
ment. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York City, 
confines its article subject as much as pos- 
sible to the American scene. Articles on 
foreign subjects, therefore, will not find 
much of a welcome. 


Illustrated Home Sewing Magazine, 55 
West 42d St., New York City, seems to have 
been put on the spot by the depression ; mail 
addressed there is returned marked, “Moved 
——no address.” 


Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York City, 
has recently adopted the policy of running 
two novelets, of from 10,000 to 12,000 words 
each, every week. This magazine is open 
for action stories of any setting and very 
nearly every type except those in which the 
main plot and interest is a love story, or 
which have a feminine lead. 


Motion Picture Classic, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City, has been replaced by Movie 
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Classic, at the same address, and uses inter- 
esting fan material. Since material is 
usually prepared on assignment, however, 
there isn’t much of a market here for the 
average writer. Lawrence Reid is editor. 

Everyday Mechanics, 100 Park Place, 
New York City, is now titled Everyday 
Science & Mechanics. It uses articles under 
2,000 words on constructional subjects, news 
items on science and new devices, at from 
1c to 10c a word, publication. Editor, H. 
Gernsback. 


Cosmopolitan, Eighth Ave. and 57th St., 
New York City, now under the editorship of 
Harry Payne Burton, is in the market for 
exceptionally good short stories, 3,000 to 
6,000 words in length, also articles of 
national and international import, 2,000 to 
4,000 words. Payment according to value 
and material. Stocked up with serials. 

All Western, 100 5th Ave., New York 
City ; edited by C. W. Mowre, furnished the 
following information: 


“Our magazine is making no effort to appeal 
to Easterners who get a vicarious thrill out of 
much lead-slinging, rustling, etc. It is making its 
appeal direct to the Westerner, and people who 
have lived in the West. So many of the so-called 
Western books have nauseated real Westerners 
that we are trying to give them something dif- 
ferent to read. Anything savoring of the old 
Western story that has been published in countless 
variations will receive instant rejection. We want 
to portray a true picture of the West with all its 
color and glamour, not a ribbon clerk’s version of 
an hombre with a Colt in each hand, killing 47 
sheriffs, not to mention 16 U. S. marshals and 
countless rangers. We want material to be realistic 
and to have an unusual story behind it, still bearing 
strictly towards the truth. We also offer a good 
market for true features and special articles on 
men, customs, and times of the West. These must 
be accompanied by photographs pertinent to the 
text. Rates are good and payable the 10th of each 
month following acceptance.” 


Fiction House, Inc., 220 E. 42d St., New 
York City, wants some rush stuff along the 
following lines: 


“Novelet lengths 10,000 to 13,000 words; also 
shorts to 6000. Action is one of the main essen- 
tials. Modern setting, city or general locale, with 
a good, strong central character of the lone wolf, 
gentleman-adventurer-soldier-of-fortune type, fac- 
ing odds and beating them. Make him the type 
that would have series possibilities; put him in 
any field where the big money is. He may be 
working outside the law, or even against the estab- 
lished law, but his intent must be the securing of 
justice. We want to ‘see’ this character clearly. 
He must be a man who will arouse and hold reader 
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sympathy. The theme could run along action- 
detective lines or perhaps you could use the Raffles 
angle. The yarn should open fast and keep going 
at that pace throughout.” 


That’s an order that should immediately 
set authorial brains working at top speed. 
Fiction House, Inc., decisions are fast as 
lightning, and in case you’re in doubt, send 
a synopsis first, and find out whether it will 
meet with Fiction House, Inc., approval. 
I would suggest that you re-read the article, 
The Modern Adventure Story, in a recent 
issue of the Digest. It will prove immensely 
helpful in this case! 

War Aces, 100 5th Ave., New York City; 
Carson W. Mowre, editor, is in the market 
for: 

“War-air stories of the unusual type. They must 
be soundly plotted and have something different. 
The old, trite air theme is not wanted. Lengths, 
shorts up to 6000, novelets to 14,000, novels to 25,000. 
Feature articles up to 5000 words. They should 
be on some phase of the war—men or planes. 
Don’t try it unless you know your subject. Pay- 
ment at good rates on acceptance. Photos must 
accompany articles, and practically the same re- 
quirements apply to our other magazine, War 
Birds.” 

Major Maurice Campbell, one-time Pro- 
hibition Director of New York City, is now 
editing a magazine called Repeal. Address, 
49 W. 45th St., New York City. 

“We want articles only by nationally-known in- 
dividuals, or authenticated interviews, on the sub- 


ject of prohibition, crime, etc., nothing over 1000 
words. Payment at varying rates on publication.” 


Florence Hale, editor, The Grade Teacher, 
425 4th Ave., New York City, would like: 

“Short stories, plays, pageants, projects, posters, 
and other material of practical helpfulness in class- 
room procedure for grade and rural schools. Pay- 
ment—%c a word and up.” 

New York Magazine Program, 108 
Wooster Street, New York City, which 
was at one time a fine market for short 
short stories up to 1000 words, at 5c a word 
on acceptance, is now absolutely out of the 
market for further material. The small 
editorial requirements are now being filled 
invariably on special order, according to 
Barbara Blake, editor. 

Louis Rittenberg is now managing editor 
of The American Hebrew, 71 West 47th 
Street, New York City, succeeding Elias 
Lieberman, resigned. This is a periodical 
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catering to Hebrews, and it desires at 
present : 

“Articles of outstanding Jewish personalities, 
short stories of American Jewish life, from 750 
words to 2000 words, novelets and serials. Photos, 
$1.00 up, and rate of payment for acceptable ma- 
terial %c a word on publication.” 


Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th Street, 
New York City, is heavily overstocked at 
present. 


The newest Clayton magazine is Com- 
plete Novelettes, first issue subtitled West- 
ern Love, and contains four complete 
novelets of the type indicated. The second 
issue will be subtitled Mystery, and the 
third, Adventure, after which the rotation 
will begin over again with Complete West- 
ern Love Novelettes. Payment, presumably, 
will be at regular Clayton rates of 2c a 
word, acceptance. 


Bulletin 


F. B. Mallory, editor of Life, 60 E. 42nd, 
N. Y. City, states he is now using stories 
up to 1500 words, humorous or otherwise, 
in addition to the magazine’s usual humor- 
ous content. 

Among recent Deaths Among Magazines, 
My Story Magazine, edited by Lyon Mear- 
son at 100 5th Ave., N. Y. City, has been 
suddenly added to the Obituary list, ac- 
cording to news from Mr, Mearson. 

And if you think his book is the only 
one, give heed to the sad tidings that De- 
tective Classics and Detective Book, former 
Fiction House magazines published at 220 
E. 42nd St., N. Y. City, have also gone 
zing, alas!” 

A, A. Wynn, editor of Detective Dragnet, 
Flying Aces, Sky Birds and Western Trails, 
gives me to understand that he is now only 
in the market for shorts with unususal set- 
tings. Underworld, which he formerly 
edited also at the same address, 67 West 
44th St., N. Y. City, has been taken over 
by the Garwood Publishing Co., 23 West 
48rd St., N. Y. City. Underworld contains 
gangster shorts, 3500 to 5000 words, novel- 
ettes to 15,000 and serials 25,000 to 30,000. 
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Miss F. Cecile Glassberg has succeeded 
Natalie Messenger as editor of Ginger 
Stories, Pep Stories, Spicy Stories, Broad- 
way Nights and Hollywood Nights at 305 
E. 46th St., N. Y. City. 


Life, 60 East 42nd St., New York City, 
with the Christmas issue becomes a monthly 
instead of a weekly. Harry Evans is now 
Ye Ed instead of Norman Anthony, present 
editor of Ballyhoo. 


Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New 
York City, offers $50 in cash prizes for the 
five best titles to a short story by James 
W. Fraser in the January issue, as fol- 
lows: 1st prize $25, second $15, third $5, 
and two prizes of $2.50 each. In the event 
of a tie, the prize will be given to the best 
title received first. The contest is open to 
everybody except employes of the Frank 
A. Munsey Co., and their families. Each 
contestant is limited to one title, which must 
be written or typed on the back of a slip 
containing your full name and address. If 
you send a letter also, it must be on a sepa- 
rate sheet. This story is not technical. No 
knowledge of railroading is necessary to 
enter the contest. Address: Contest Editor, 
Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. All entries must be received at their 
office on or before January 20, 1932. Prizes 
will be announced in the March or April 
issue. 


Poetry Note 


Adventure, 161 6th Ave., New York City, 
desires : 


“Ballads and narrative poems up to 100 
lines, paying on acceptance 50c to $1.00 
per line. Nothing sentimental or about 
‘Spring’ wanted. Consult any standard 
market guide for fiction requirements.” 


Ranch Romances (now at 155 E. 144th 
Street, New York City), also needs some 
poetry, it seems. It is a good market for 
verse of about thirty lines on Western love 
themes, payable on acceptance at 25c a line. 
And Western Love Stories (same present 
address) desires verse practically along the 
same lines at the same rates. 




































































Writing True Crime Stories 


By Dovuctas LuRTON 


Associate editor of Startling Detective Adventures, and author of scores of published true 
crime stories and mystery fiction yarns in various magazines 


rabbit pie that stipulates: first, catch 
the rabbit. The stipulation in a recipe 
for acceptable true crime stories is: first, 
find the crime—a matter not nearly so diffi- 
cult as it often seems to the man or woman 
untrained in research. 
At the behest of the editor of Writer's 
Digest, who stresses the “how to do it” as 
related to true 


r ‘HERE is an ancient recipe for making 


tale without an ending to be generally 
satisfactory for most markets. If the case 
can be told with sustained interest, sus- 
pense as to who the villain is, and concluded 
satisfactorily; if the case was a sensation 
in your home district, the chances are it 
will be acceptable in the true crime market. 
By the time you have read the newspaper 
accounts of the case you will know the 
names of the detec- 





crime stories, we 
will risk being too | 
elementary. Talk to 
your police chief, 
the cop on the beat, 
almost any old resi- 
dent, newspaper re- 
porters, the city 
librarian, and ask 


for a lead on the politan dailies. 





UST what, one might ask, is the 
experience of an editor before he 
wins his post? As a case in point the 
experiences of Mr. D. E. Lurton, 
author of this article, are interesting. 
He left law school to enlist in the 
Army. After his discharge he became 
a forest ranger for a year to regain 
his nerves and health. For ten years 
he was variously dramatic editor and 
city editor of a number of metro- 


He began free lancing and sold 


tives, county attor- 
ney, or other inves- 
tigators who fig- 
ured most promi- 
nently in tracing 
the criminal. Visit 
the one most close- 
ly identified with 
the investigation, 
the one who did 
most of the trail 





most sensational s 

. ? ‘ well over a hundred short stories, : ‘ 
crimes in your dis- serials, and articles, mostly with a following, or, fail- 
trict, referably mystery or detective element. Faw- ing i h t to 

‘thi a t if. cett liked his work and employed him ihe. ” te 4 di 
within the pas 7; as associate editor of all his publica- some officia I- 
teen years. a In the —_ four years he has rectly connected 

worked on all the Fawcett “books.” . 

Then go to a Startling Detective Adventures is with the case. 
newspaper office his pet. From the news- 
file or the city papers you have 





library newspaper 

file and start with the newspaper account of 
the commission or first discovery of the 
crime. Read on through the files, every 
mention of the case up to and including the 
court trial and sentencing of the culprit 
or culprits. 

If you have found that the case was 
keenly interesting, thrilling, with sensa- 
tional angles, and solved, you are on your 
way. Nearly all true crime markets accept 
unsolved cases when they are of outstand- 
ing importance, but the great majority of 
the cases used are solved ones. The un- 
solved crime story smacks too much of the 





gleaned a working 
knowledge of the case. Now have the of- 
ficial tell you the inside, detailed story of 
the investigation. Frequently the news- 
papers have dealt only with the results of 
the investigation, the details of the trailing 
of the criminal and the evidence unearthed 
having been withheld at the time by the in- 
vestigators. From your officer draw the 
detailed story of the hunt that resulted in 
capture and conviction, stressing always 
the use of any clues involved, no matter how 
meager they may be. Most of the man- 
hunters are willing to talk. You can prime 
them from your more recent reviewing of 
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the case in the newspapers, supplying from 


overlooked or forgotten. 

Now you have your story. It may be a 
true story of a swindle, banditry, blackmail, 
kidnaping, extortion, murder, or what not. 
Murder mysteries predominate in the true 
crime books, but mot because other cases are 
not wanted. 

There are two more important steps be- 
fore you do the work of writing the story. 
Ask the police official or investigator for 
permission to write the story in his first 
person as told to you, assuring him you 
will let him see your first draft to make 
any necessary changes or corrections, You 
will be surprised how easy it frequently is 
to secure such permission. You can explain 
that many of the greatest investigators the 
world has known have consented to this 
method of presenting the crime cases which 
exploit their genius. Sometimes the official 
wants a split to stop the itching of his palm, 
most often he does not. The by-line of the 
investigator is very important, but even if it 
is refused try another officer for his by-line, 
and even if that is refused query the edi- 
tor, for he might like the case well enough 
to accept it in the third person. 

You should also find out what pictures 
are available to illustrate your story. Pic- 
tures of the victim, the criminal, the scenes 
of the crime, the investigators, bits of evi- 
dence, trial scenes, etc. Use your camera for 
scene shots if necessary. Newspaper “mor- 
gues” often contain these pictures and the 
news photographer will like to turn an 
honest dollar or two. You'll be paid three 
to five dollars each for accepted “shots” 
and can afford to split on the “rt.” 

Now write a good synopsis of the case 
for the editor, listing the photographs avail- 
able, for without pictures the story is hard- 
ly salable. If the editor gives you the “go” 
signal you’re off to the races. He hasn’t 
promised to accept your story, but it has 
an excellent chance to tickle the cash 
register. 

In writing your story do not forget for 
a moment the necessity of maintaining the 
suspense to the last possible moment. Don’t 
name the villain as such in the opening 
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paragraphs. Generally it is well to open 
with a dramatized account of the commis- 
sion of the crime, or more often, its dis- 
covery, and the calling of your officer. 

He studies the crime, considering it from 
all angles, picking up a thread here and a 
clue there and analyzing it. He considers 
various possible suspects, but even if he has 
a definite idea of the criminal at the outset 
your story should veil that suspect, intro- 
ducing him simply as a source of informa- 
tion or in some way that doesn’t mark him 
too clearly as the wanted man. 

The hunt is on. The story tells of the clue 
following, the false leads, the blind trails, 
carries the suspense as best possible until 
the capture and the confronting of the crook 
with the evidence, followed by his confes- 
sion or trial and conviction, The story is 
done when the crook is captured and should 
be wound up speedily unless there is a sub- 
sequent jail break or trial sensation to 
sustain interest further. 

It is safe always to keep in mind the 
formula for the usual fiction mystery short 
story or novel—the crime, its discovery, 
the trailing, the mystery as to the perpetra- 
tor, the capture conclusion, followed by 
brief analysis of clues that led to the cap- 
ture. 

All true crime cases do not lend them- 
selves entirely to such handling but the 
adroit writer can skillfully maintain inter- 
est to the very end. The writer can use 
conversation and colorful description, 
where desired enlarging on the basic facts, 
but never straying from the truth as sus- 
tained by the records in the case. 

Don’t make your story a dry-as-dust re- 
hash of events. Make it dramatic, alive, 
pep it up with dialogue which can be in- 
vented permissibly in places if required. 
Your true case has given you a ready-made 
plot. You have true characters. Make them 
live. Make the story a suspenseful thriller 
from start to finish—and as a_ personal 
favor to us don’t open it with a weather 
report ! 

Always query the editor to avoid un- 
necessary duplication of effort but don’t 
ever assume that “of course they know 
about this case or have printed it before” 
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—you may pass up a sure sale. There is 
scarcely a community in the country that 
hasn’t its thrilling mystery story. Maybe 
you haven’t heard of it, but get going and 
you will be surprised. No community is 
too large or too small as far as the editors 
are concerned. They’re gunning for good 
yarns and not finding enough good ones. 

There isn’t a fiction market today that 
beats the true crime market. The rate of 
pay is about two cents a word with three 
to five dollars each for a number of photo- 
graphs, sometimes a dozen or more that 
you can get for the asking and sell with 
your story. 

The safe average length to satisfy most 


markets is around 5000 words. Sometimes 
longer yarns are wanted, sometimes 
shorter. Query the editor! He’ll cooper- 


ate in a way that will surprise you. 

An investment of a dollar or two in 
magazines will give any writer the choice 
markets for true crime stories in detail, 
with what is actually being used. He will 
find stories and articles that are excep- 
tions to the general rules outlined here and 
that is his notice to query the editors re- 
garding any true crime material that seems 
to make exceptionally good reading. Oc- 
casionally one of these magazines will “go 
for” a story that is simply the thrilling 
action career of some famous criminal. 
Edwin Baird of Real Detective Tales will 
be interested on occasion in an exposé as 
will the editors of Startling Detective Ad- 
ventures, and John Shuttleworth of True 
Detective Mysteries won’t be found passing 
up any crime ideas that look promising to 
him even though they may be out of the 
customary true crime trail. 

There are four primary markets for true 
crime stories which may be reached in a 
general way through following the methods 
outlined in this article, although all have 
their various preferences. These primary 
markets are: 


True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broad- 
way, New York, which lists its mechanical 
requirements as true detective and crime 
stories with actual photos, under official 
by-line, 2000 to 7000 words; serials 15,000 
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to 40,000. John Shuttleworth. Two cents 
on acceptance. 

Master Detective, 1926 Broadway, New 
York. Mechanical requirements—true de- 
tective and crime stories, outstanding cases, 
illustrated by photos, with official by-line. 
Bert Bowden. Two cents, extra photos, on 
acceptance. 

Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. Mechanical requirements— 
true illustrated crime stories 1000 to 25,000; 
detective mystery short stories 1000 to 
6000; novelets 15,000 to 20,000; serials 
25,000 to 30,000. (A short time ago stress- 
ing need for shorts of 3000 and under). 
Edwin Baird. One to two cents, photos 
$3, on acceptance. 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 S. 
Seventh St., Minneapolis. Mechanical re- 
quirements—true detective stories, solved 
cases, first person under official by-line, 
1000 to 5000, occasionally longer; serials 
of two to four parts of 4000 words each. 
Two cents, photos a minimum of $3, on ac- 
ceptance. Douglas Lurton, Leonard De- 
grie. 

There are a number of detective maga- 
zines which might be termed minor mar- 
kets for true crime stories, as some of them 
use one or more true crime stories or arti- 
cles in virtually every issue, generally in a 
rather short length. The rates vary from 
a rate of one to three cents a word. These 
secondary true crime markets include: 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 %th Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 381 
4th Avenue, New York. 

Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 5th 
Avenue, New York. 

Detective Book, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

Gun Molls, 305 E. 46th Street, New 
York. (True gangster stories). 

Aside from these markets are a number 
of court, gang, crime and detective books 
dealing primarily with fiction. There is 
Liberty magazine, which has been known to 
run true crime mystery stories and a series 
of unsolved true crime mysteries. It is to 
be suspected that Donald Kennicott of Blue 
Book would consider an exceptionally good 
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true crime story for that magazine’s month- 
ly true experience prize contests. The ver- 
satile writer of true crime stories can fre- 
quently fictionize true yarns for the fiction 
mystery books. There are numerous ways 
in which the true crime story writer can 
utilize his experience and ideas gained in his 
true yarn writing to increase his income, as 
indicated in this paragraph. 

A word to the wise, ambitious, and ac- 
ceptance-hungry writer: true crime story 
editors are ever ready to co-operate with 
prospective writers for their magazines, 
suggesting revisions where necessary and in 
some instances even going to the length of 
purchasing at the full rates stories which 
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need drastic revision, paying for that revi- 
sion on exceptionally good cases, and giving 
full credit to the original author, always, of 
course, with his consent. There is a wide 
open market in this field and it is the ex- 
perience of this editor that there are fewer 
competent writers competing in this field 
than in almost any other. Many a writer is 
opening the doors of the fiction magazine 
houses by first training himself to write 
suspenseful, thrilling, first person true crime 
stories with their characters already created 
and the plots outlined by the real life char- 
acters, 

Dig up the best true crime stories in your 
district and query the editor! 


The Future of the Novel 


By H. G, WELLs 
As told to M. B. Schnapper 


HERE is realism and realism. Today, 
TT the fabric of the English and Amer- 

ican novel has become realistic in 
everything but the actual naming of places 
and people. Thus we have the grocery store 
of No. 7%, Blank Street, or the parish church 
of Dashington, against a background of 
trains running fair and square into London 
or Wichita. If the heroine sticks her head 
out of the train at New York’s Grand 
Central station and says “Good-bye, dirty 
old Manhattan,” no one hectors the author 
for “making a living” by unjust criticism 
(thrust into the mouth of a character who 
is a mere mask for himself) of the cleanest, 
biggest, etc., etc. The common sense of the 
reading and critical public long ago ac- 
cepted the necessity of putting “real places” 
into fiction under their proper names and 
of admitting comment and discussion of 
them. Why should there be any objection 
to the same thing being done with the car- 
dinal figures in the contemporary social 


landscape—the men and women who are 
moulding the destinies of the nations? 

To answer that is to realize very exten- 
sive changes that are in progress in the 
common texture of life today. In the days 
of Jane Austen it was possible to write a 
novel, giving the mental life of decent folk 
in England, with not a glance at political, 
social, or economic changes. Life and its 
processes had such an air of established 
stability upon her countryside that it was 
possible for her to ignore the battle of 
Waterloo and disregard the infinitely re- 
mote social distresses ‘of manufacturing. 
Life went on inside a frame of public events 
so remote that no connection was appre- 
hended between the two. If the squire 
babbled politics, what he said mattered no 
more than the odd things said by his lady 
when she had a fever. 

And even in the great novels of the Dick- 
ens-Thackeray-George Eliot period, in 
Flaubert, in the chief novels of pre-revolu- 
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tionary Russia, in the Victorian novels of 
America, the march of large events was so 
remote that it could still be treated as the 
stars or Abyssinia or the structure of the 
atom are still being treated today—as irre- 
levant altogether. Even wars could be kept 
“off stage” in novels in English, at any rate 
until 1914. When they come in, as the war 
in North Italy comes into some of Mere- 
dith’s novels, they come in externally, as 
scenery, as an uncontrollable outer event 
with which the action of the novel has no 
connection. 

The common flow of human life—and 
therefore the normal novel—was going on 
right up to the opening decade of the 
twentieth century, with slight and negligible 
reactions from government or conspicuous 
personalities. Today that is no longer true. 


Today, just as the world is growing 
smaller, as some say, because communica- 
tiuns grow more rapid, so also public and 
collective life is growing intenser and pene- 
trating private life more and more. We 
literary folk are in closer touch with the 
direction of affairs, and so is it with us. 
The personalities concerned are not only 
clearly and fully known, but they react more 
upon us. And the drive of change is far 
more perceptible. Institutions and standards 
that seemed to be established altogether and 
completely unchallengeable in the novel of 
fifty years ago are now challenged and 
changing; and the discussion of such 
changes, which was once unthinkable for 
ordinary people, is now a determining fac- 
tor in their lives, 

People like Lord Birkenhead abroad and 
Henry Seidel Canby in this country com- 
plain that in my novels, instead of pictur- 
ing life, I discuss it. I certainly have it 
discussed. It is impossible to picture con- 
temporary life without discussing it. People 
who are not discussing now are not alive. 
No doubt, it is hard to report people think- 
ing in character as well as acting in char- 
acter, and I admit that I do it at times 
atrociously, but it has to be done. I plead 
the pioneer’s right to be clumsy. Better be 
clumsy than shirk the way we have to go. 

I happen to have lived as a novelist 
through the dawning realization of this 
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change in the relation of private and public 
events, and to have felt my way before I 
saw it clearly towards the new methods 
this change has made necessary. I began, 
when I found that I wanted to convey the 
social scenery and put in some of its more 
characteristic peaks and prominences, by the 
old-established method of the more or less 
modified real person under a false name. 


I have found that method out. It is an 
utterly rotten method. And I wish all em- 
bryo as well as mature novelists would re- 
member that. That method has been prac- 
tised by the masters before me; compare, 
for example, the Marquis of Steyne in 
“Vanity Fair.” Let me give quite frankly 
a particular case of my own. My chief 
character in “The New Machiavelli” was 
an ambitious young man who came into 
Parliament with a big Liberal wave in the 
opening decade of this country, 


Such a young man was bound to get into 
some relations with the then active Fabian 
Society and to be in touch with and meet 
and get points of view from the outstand- 
ing members of the Fabian Society—Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb. They all did. The 
influence of that organization was immense, 
If that phase was to be left out, the story 
would get so out of drawing as to be un- 
real. Well, I hold now that I ought to have 
put in Mr. and Mrs. Webb by name, just 
as I put in the Speaker or Palace Yard. 
They were just as much a part of the scene, 





But, under the influence of the old tradi- 
tion, I put in some people in the place of 
the Webbs, rather like them, but yet not 
exactly them. These phantoms who were 
like, but not yet identified with the Webbs, 
got worked into the story. I was amused 
to invent things about them, and I did so 
because I had released myself from direct 
statement. They are not the Webbs, but 
only Webby people. I succumbed to the 
temptation of making it rather a lark. But 
everyone recognized the “originals,” so 
what was the good of the sham conceal- 
ment? Everyone said, naturally enough, 
that I had made a malicious caricature. 
Everyone except Mr. and Mrs. Webb who 


(Continued on page 59) 
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College Life 


For those who can write with smooth-paper fluency this magazine offers an 
excellent proving-ground for the large-circulation general 
interest magazines 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


Ks E haven’t any inventory to speak 
of; we often have to use stories 
that are not quite the type we 

really want to buy — we really are in 

urgent need of good material that exact- 
ly fits our requirements. Certainly we get 

a good many manuscripts, but very, very 

few of them are even close to just what 

we want. For some reason I don’t quite 
understand, writers seem to misinterpret 
our policy; perhaps only a few of them 
have taken the trouble really to analyze 
College Life. I do hope that you'll be 














able through Writer’s Dicest to convey a 
clearer picture of what we need that will 
result in a few good manuscripts, for we 
are most anxious to get some worth-while 
new contributors whom we can build up.” 


Thus Ned Pines, editor of College Life, 
at 570 7th Avenue, New York, enthusias- 
tically accepted my suggestion of a review 
of his requirements. And it is seldom that 
an editor of a magazine which pays good 
rates promptly on acceptance, finds it neces- 
sary to call so loudly for material. Here 
would seem to be a market that a good 
many have overlooked, particularly those 
who can do the modern, youthful, sophistic- 
ated love story with a realistic touch that 
very frequently finds its way into our best 
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large-circulation “smoothies.” Magazines 
like Liberty, Cosmopolitan, Redbook, and 
others have often used stories considerably 
similar to those featured by College Life. 
To those of you who are ambitious, this 
may be a stepping-stone toward your goal. 
While the fiction in College Life is color- 
fully presented with professional fluency, 
the style is simple and clear. One would 
not have had to go to college to understand 
it, for it doesn’t attempt to be “highbrow.” 
The stories move swiftly, have strong situ- 
ations, and grip your interest—yet quite a 
few of them have a considerable touch of 
significance. Some of them are very real- 
istic, with an O. Henry twist at the end 
that is often ironic, while others are ro- 
mantically idealistic. Most of them are 
risqué—but the sex element is suggested, 
soft-pedaled rather than over-emphasized. 
It is significant that in the three issues of 
the magazine that Mr, Pines handed me as 
representative, only two or three stories are 
of the burlesque type. There is a series of 
articles that humorously portray college 
life, but almost all the short stories in these 
three issues are serious in tone. Several 
of them are not of definite college back- 











ground, for College Life’s policy broadly 
covers almost any situation in which you 
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feature modern, sophisticated young people 
in a pre-nuptial state of about college age. 
They do not, however, care for a definite 
society background ; they seem to prefer to 
avoid class-distinction. The middle-class 
character with a democratic attitude is gen- 
erally in favor. Not so long ago, for ex- 
ample, they ran a story which featured a 
garage mechanic and a “gold-digger,” in 
which the hero stole from his employer to 
give her a good time. In the climax the 
employer criticizes him for going to such 
extremes for a “cheap” woman... and 
the hero sourly repeats, “Cheap!” (Cheap, 
by Sewell Peasle Wright.) 

While the fiction needs of College Life 
are highly specialized, they use a consider- 
able variety of types. “Lady Killer,” by 
William Hawthorne, a story of promiscu- 
ous youth, which very effectively puts across 
a significant moral, is a type they like, It 
is far from being obviously “preachy,” but 
it can’t help but leave an impression upon 
the reader. Mr. Hawthorne projects his 
character, David Ballinger Lee, with com- 
pelling realistic psychology. At an early age 
David has learned the game of love, all its 
tricks, and his power over women, He has 
had many affairs; then suddenly it all loses 
its zest. No longer is he able to get a 
“kick” out of it. He meets the girl, and 
with his super-sophistication finds himself 
apathetic . . . and then, in a sudden mo- 
ment of overwhelming realization, he 
knows that love after all isn’t the game he 
thought it to be. Yes, Mr. Hawthorne has 
used the happy ending here, has permitted 
David, despite all his trail of broken hearts, 
to win the girl he really loves ... but 
College Life is one magazime where this 
story would even have had a chance had 
David come to his senses too late. 

“Red Head,” by Louis Arthur Cunning- 
ham, is a third-person heroine’s single view- 
point story very much along the lines of a 
“confession.” It is “blurbed” as “a dramatic 
glimpse into the life of a football star’s 
sweetheart.” The heroine, a small-town 
girl, has been in love with big Joe Melvin 
since early high-school days; upon Joe’s re- 
turn home at the end of his sophomore year 
he really notices her for the first time. 
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Their romance develops quickly over the 
summer; Laurie is almost frantic at his 
impending departure for college and the 
separation it will mean. Her parents are 
away for a week-end; Joe and Laurie are 
alone in her home. Unable to bear the 
thought of separation they cling together 
when it is time for Joe to go, and Laurie, 
overwhelmed, whispers that he can stay 

The next morning they are secretly 
married in a neighboring town before Joe 
leaves. 


Laurie hears her parents talking of Joe 
Melvin’s engagement to a society girl, and 
with still complete faith in him, writes him 
to tell her it is a lie, and to come and see 
her. She receives a bank draft for two hun- 
dred dollars instead. Then, frantic, she 
hears her father talking of a fake minister 
to whom college fellows brought girls and 
fooled them with fake ceremonies . . . She 
packs up and leaves for New York before 
the storm breaks at home. Walking in a 
daze along the highway she is hit by a car 
and picked up by Raymond Rourke, owner 
of a chain of beauty parlors, who gives her 
a job in his Park Avenue shop. Of course, 
she goes about with Ray; hears Joe Mel- 
vin is in town and manoeuvers Ray to take 
her to a place where she is likely to meet 
Joe. She wants to show him how little she 
cares, Ray, given the opportunity, attempts 
to take advantage; Joe comes to the rescue, 
and it develops that he had been hurt in 
a game and was in the hospital when 
Laurie’s letter came, and that the scheming 
Diane Stanfield had sent the bank draft. 


The college atmosphere in this is purely 
background and enters only in the mention 
that Joe is a football star; otherwise we 
have a highly emotional modern young love 
story which in first person might easily 


have appeared in one of the lighter confes- - 


sion magazines. 


TILL retaining the romantically idealistic 
ending, let us consider two other stories 
of a somewhat different type used in Col- 
lege Life. “The Girl In Red,’ by Sewell 
Peaslee Wright, objectively presents a 
young divinity student, Spencer Phillips. 
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He goes to a roadhouse with his pal, Al 
Marshall, who has persuaded him that he 
must learn something of how people live if 
he is going to preach to them. Spencer has 
promised to forget his principles for once. 
At the “speak” they pick up two girls; 
Spencer takes Martha home, because her 
escorts are too drunk to drive. As they 
leave, Al cautions Spencer, “Don’t be a 
damn fool.” Inspired by a few drinks, 
Spencer is quite normal. He takes the girl 
to his apartment to get Al’s flask, for she 
wants a drink. They have the drink and 
he kisses her. At that point they are inter- 
rupted; the girl flees to the bedroom while 
Spencer opens the door. Pete Frasco, the 
owner of the speakeasy, enters to inform 
Spencer he is going for a ride. Pete thinks 
Spencer was a spy for the federal agents 
who raided his place soon after Spencer 
left. Spencer’s protestations of innocence 
are of no avail, until Martha emerges from 
the bedroom clad in Spencer’s dressing 
gown and little else, and demands of Pete 
if he thinks it’s polite to break in on their 
little party. Pete is convinced and leaves. 
Then Martha reveals that she deliberately 
was acting “bad” because she knew all along 
that Spencer himself was flying false colors. 
Whereupon Spencer kisses her again . . . 
and curtain. 


This story is written in a totally serious 
vein; there is no hint of the burlesque al- 
though the situation might easily have per- 
mitted such treatment. The suggestion of 
the risqué is handled naturally; the girl is 
the aggressor, but she is far from the “bad 
girl” type. College Life heroines are never 
“bad,” although if the situation warrants, 
they can be quite unconventional, 


“The Sap,” by John Frazier Vance (who 
incidentally has appeared in Harper’s) is a 
character story, featuring a good-natured, 
slow, and deliberate young Southerner who 
had come to Midwestern because Flora 
Maxwell went there. And Flora was wildly 
in love with Berg, the football star. The 
Sap introduces them at a dance and Berg 
and Flora promptly disappear. The Sap 
goes to his quarters. He sees Berg enter 
with Flora, who is evidently drunk. The 
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Sap knows the proctor is on a tour of in- 
spection ; he hides in a closet and the proc- 
tor finds his room empty. Then he climbs 
across the gutter and kidnaps Flora from 
Berg’s bedroom while Berg is in his study. 
Berg sees them just as they are entering the 
Sap’s window, and yells. The proctor enters 
Berg’s room and demands the cause of the 
commotion. Berg triumphantly leads him 
to the Sap’s room, where Flora is locked 
in a closet. 


The Sap agrees to take all the blame and 
leave college on condition that the girl’s 
identity be kept secret. He makes the proc- 
tor drink on it. Flora, however, refuses to 
let it go at that. She demands release and 
tells the whole story with but little favor 
toward Berg. The proctor agrees to forget 
the incident, and the Sap sees her home. 


Here again we have a suggestion of sex, 
but it doesn’t go too far. Mr. Vance was 
careful to suggest that Flora was wildly in- 
fatuated with Berg and that he had fed 
her too much liquor . . . she’s wild, but not 
really “bad.” And it leaves the impression 
that she’s thoroughly cured at the end. 


“Hard Boiled,” by Sewell Peaslee Wright, 
is a story into which enters neither a col- 
legiate background nor even a definite sug- 
gestion of sex. On a train Albert meets an 
actress who draws out his love story in 
conversation; he’s been engaged a long 
time, and Adelia had refused to be rushed 
into setting a date. Irene, the hard-boiled 
actress, is mockingly critical, and leaves 
Albert with a few somewhat uncomfortable 
thoughts. When they arrive Irene breaks 
into Adelia’s welcome to extend a hand and 
say goodbye; Adelia becomes furious and 
leaves him with Irene. Albert goes out that 
night with Irene, who leads him on; he 
isn’t quite sure he wants to make up with 
Adelia after leaving the actress. Next 
morning he receives a note in which Irene 
explains that she felt him too nice for this 
“aristocratic ice-berg” and deliberately put 
him in a jam; he can get out of his engage- 
ment if he so desires, or he can still make 
up with Adelia. Of course, Albert reacts 
just as the hard-boiled actress planned, 


There’s a mildly sophisticated modern 
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love story that could very readily be im- 
agined in the pages of several general in- 
terest magazines; the humor in the situ- 
ation is suggested, but the story is very 
seriously a psychological portrayal of Al- 
bert’s emotional reactions to the situation. 


ND now let us look at a sample or two 

of the realistic, ironic ending stories 
used by College Life, which also exemplify 
the extreme to which the sex angle may be 
carried. In “Wise Guy” Charles J. Comyns 
has a college man discover “a rose in a 
dust heap” in the person of Marlyne, a 
dance-hall girl. She protests when he tries 
to kiss her, and he is glad that she isn’t 
cheap. He mentions he must lend the car 
to Chuck Martin at one o’clock. “Chuck 
Martin!” Marlyne repeats. Birke suspici- 
ously demands if she knows him, for if she 
was a friend of Martin’s . She says 
that she has merely heard the name, and 
refuses to let Birke take her home. He lets 
her off at University Place, because he can 
see her again at the dance hall. 

But she does not again appear at the 

dance hall. Birke misses her. Months later 
Birke gets Chuck Martin’s room because 
Martin is moving to the campus. Martin 
crudely puts Birke wise to the fact that 
there’s a girl in the next room who would 
pet... 
That night Birke meets a girl clad in 
white silk pajamas coming out of the bath- 
room. “Marlyne!” he exclaims. His dreams 
of her crash as he thinks of what Martin 
has told him. But he has longed for her 
. . . he asks if he may come in a minute. 
““Why not?” Marlyne invites. 

He takes her in his arms; for a moment 
she lightly resists, then flings herself against 
him in a way he loved and hated, in her. 
Suddenly Birke laughs bitterly. 

“You’re good,” he says. “Marlyne—un- 
touched by human hands, keeping yourself 
for the one love! and I fell for that * * * * 
Why, you’re just like the others!” Then he 
leaves her. 

He thinks of her, wonders how it affected 
her to be accused. There is a tapping on 
the wall—from the room on the other side! 
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Investigating, Birke finds a blonde, Chuck 
Martin’s friend, whom he questions about 
Marlyne. “No chance there, big fella,” he 
is told. Birke leaves, 

He hates himself for misjudging Mar- 
lyne. He was tempted immediately to go 
and beg forgiveness, but decides to wait till 
morning and contemptuously calls himself 
“Wise Guy!” 

When he awakes he finds an envelope 
under the door. “I’m terribly sorry... . 
how did you find out?’ Marlyne has 
written. 

There Mr. Comyns leaves you to draw 
your own conclusions. College Life rather 
likes that kind of ending. Prospective con- 
tributors take note that the impression to 
leave in a situation like this where the girl 
is found guilty is that the hero is disillu- 
sioned. It is neither necessary to provide 
him with a suitable substitute, nor desirable 
that he marry her in spite of everything. 

“Cocktail Girl,’ by William Hawthorne, 
is another sample of the iconoclastic. How- 
ard Cooper, rather conventional young man 
engaged to Jane Hammond, is warned by 
her not to mix with Jeb Kirby’s crowd. 
Howard goes to Jeb’s to help him with his 
chemistry and finds a party in full swing. 
He does the lessons while the others “make 
whoopee.” There is a faculty raid and 
Howard has to run with the others. He is 
with Jeb and Blanche Beauregard at a road- 
house and has taken several drinks before 
he knows it; he dances with Blanche and 
she “falls” for him rather heavily. Howard 
is dazzled by this new life; he wants more 
of it. Jane had suddenly slipped out of 
his life; he couldn’t go back to the inertia 
for which she stood. 

Jane reproaches him for going on the 
party, for drinking. She demands that he 
not drink again, and Howard tells her he 
is going to do just as he pleases. Angrily 
Janes leaves him, just as Howard was hop- 
ing she would. Blanche and he go to the 
roadhouse where the girl encourages the at- 
tention of two gangsters, one of whom very 
thoroughly “beats up” our hero when he 
protests against his cutting in. 

Howard has a deaf ear for Blanche’s 
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sympathies when they leave. He is through 
with excitement, through with Jeb’s crowd, 
through with Blanche—he wants only peace 
and quiet and—Jane. 

Back at the Gym he asks Kirby if he has 
seen Jane. “A good deal of her!” Jeb an- 
swers. “You'll find her in the locker 
room.” 

On his way Howard is rehearsing the 
apology he is going to make on bended 
knees. He finds a poker party in progress, 
before each player a pile of clothing in- 
stead of chips. And at the end of the table, 
in her step-ins, with a cocktail glass in her 
hand, her hair disheveled, sat Jane. 

“Good God,” says Howard, and flees. 

Here again we have the hero leave when 
he has learned that his idol has feet of 
common clay, 

College Life desires “a splurge of college 
color and a dash of spice.” That leaves us 
with a somewhat paradoxical set of specifi- 
cations for our College Life characters, 
something like this: 

1. Your young man should be innately de- 
cent, but on the other hand must not be any- 
thing like a “goody-goody” or he will be 
utterly unsympathetic to their readers. He 
can enjoy his women, but he invariably pre- 
fers the girl who is a little “hard to get.” 

2. Your young ladies, if cast in the rdle of 
heroines, must be virtuous, though not neces- 
sarily virgins; they can be quite aggressive 
and their actions even risqué if in a good 


cause, or if brought on by forces beyond their 
entire control. If they have the vampire part 


to lead the more-or-less innocent young man 
astray, they can go quite far ..... if the 
sex situation is merely suggested, and the 
hero registers the proper disapproval in sub- 
sequent action. 

“We want strong, swift-moving stories 
with collegiate atmosphere in which sex 
is present, but not over emphasized,” Mr. 
Pines summarizes. “They must be realistic, 
intensely interesting, and psychologically 
true. Shorts of four to six thousand words, 
and serials forty-five thousand words. We 
pay upon acceptance at a minimum rate of 
one and one-half cents per word.” 

There is just one warning. College Life 
is decidedly not a market for the adolescent 
story along the lines of Tarkington’s 
Seventeen. Nor does it desire the slapstick 
comedy “rah-rah” type featuring junior 
pranks. But adolescent stories like The 
Plastic Age, by Percy Marks; The Flesh is 
Weak, by John Held, Jr., and Bad Girl, by 
Vina Delmar, are “up their street.” 

The prospective contributor to College 
Life will be interested in the fact that the 
O. Henry Memorial Award Committee 
which annually selects the best short stories 
published in American magazines, includes 
seven published in College Life in their re- 
cently released “Prize Stories of 1931.” 

Miss Opportunity is tapping at the door. 
If you are sophisticatedly collegiate, you’ll 
invite her in. The experience, such of it as 
you remember, may be salable. 
























How to Write and Sell 


a Short Story 


By LauRENCE D’Orsay 


HE following letter which 1 have re- 
ceived from a “constant reader” of my 
articles in this publication seems to 
be such a positive kind of a challenge that I 
am accepting it, largely because I think it 
will result in two helpful articles, and partly 
because the idea of the thing appeals to me 
strongly. 
Here is the letter which issues the chai- 
lenge I have accepted: 

“Like other contributors to the 
Writer’s Digest, you are always telling 
us how to write. For years you have 
been advising the readers, in a more or 
less general way, how to write and sell 
their stories. You have frequently 
analyzed other people’s published 
stories, and given plot germs and basic 
plots, showing clearly how they might 
be worked up into stories. 

“This is all very well. Now, I chal- 
lenge you to write an actual story right 
in front of our eyes, showing us just 
how you do it. Then, to prove you did 
the job right, sell the Story to a worth- 
while market towards which you have 
slanted it. If you succeed in doing this, 
it will be a striking proof of Writer’s 
Digest’s association that its articles are 
authoritative.” 


Now, there are many poor markets which 
almost anybody can reach without much 
trouble, granting a fair amount of literary 
facility, common sense and experience. It 
will be better, perhaps, if I take handicaps 
to try to put over a story of a type usually 
hard to sell. 

What stories are hard to sell in com- 
parison with others? Long stories, of 
course. Editors think a lot before they part 
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with a big check at their wordage rates for 
a novelette or a part-story, a short serial. It 
is easier to get them to part with a smaller 
check for a short story written at a good 
selling length. So I shall write a novelette 
of about 25,000 words. 


“Period” stories are notoriously hard to 
sell in comparison with stories that deal with 
phases of life known to the readers by ob- 
servation, experience, or hearsay. But I 
rather like to write “costume stuff.” Many 
is a handicap because it automatically rules 
me out from many good markets. Many 
good markets, including the general fiction 
slicks and the women’s magazines, use it 
very sparingly. As editors put it, “the 
saturation point of readers’ interest in 
period stories” is low. Still, such stories 
are sold. It is possible to sell them if you 
write them right. 

Working from this viewpoint, I think it 
is fair to choose a subject not too remote in 
period and place from present time and 
American interest, and to handle that sub- 
ject from its historical angle in a way that 
will please the average American reader who 
is proud of his country and its history. 

So I will write a novelette about a soldier 
named Pierre Lafitte, his men and General 
Andrew Jackson. The story will deal with 
the struggle between the Americans and the 
British for the possession of New Orleans. 

That struggle was decided by force of 
arms. My story will deal mainly with the 
struggle of craft which I imagine preceded 
the struggle of arms, and the adventures 
into which that struggle of craft leads the 
hero, a bold Kentuckian lad named Jud 
Hawkins, who follows Lafitte, swears by 
him, and has his confidence. 
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Specifically, the story will revolve around 
the ‘price of empire” (there’s my title!)— 
thirty thousand golden sovereigns packed in 
kegs. This sum is offered to Lafitte as a 
bribe by the British if he will assist them in 
capturing New Orleans. The premise is 
that Lalitte and his men can do this, in all 
human probability, if they so choose. Facts 
and circumstances that justify the premise 
and make it convincing must, of course, be 
clearly and fully shown. 

In the first place, a period story must 
seem authentic and authoritative, and it 
must be accurate in matters of fact. This 
means careful research work if one doesn’t 
happen to be thoroughly well up in the sub- 
ject already. Even if one is, it’s just as 
well to brush up. Memory plays queer 
tricks when one is handling the innumer- 
able details of historical fact, probable 
action, popular thought and feeling, at- 
mosphere, and color in a period story. 
Everything, you see, must ring true to that 
day and that environment ; but it must be so 
presented that it can be clearly and easily 
followed by modern readers who only re- 
member vaguely what they learned about 
this episode of American history when they 
went to school. 


Therefore, although I have already read 
a great deal about the War of 1812, “Old 
Hickory’s” victory at New Orleans, and 
Pierre Lafitte, I find it necessary to look over 
the history books again and, in addition, to 
read as much as I can obtain about the true 
history and character of Lafitte, with the 
subject of finding out how he appeared to 
his contemporaries and what he really was. 


Thus I discover him to be a patriot rather 
than a pirate or a greedy, remorseless 
privateer, and so I shall make him ask in 
the story: 


“Am I a blood-thirsting pirate, as 
some say, or a privateer, as my letters 
of marque declare? Am I a patriot, as 
my heart inclines, or a blood-merchant 
—a Judas selling his ideals for thirty 
pieces of silver?” 


Research work is perilous, of course. 
There is grave danger of becoming so deeply 
interested in certain historical characters 
and incidents that you yearn to include them 
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in the story, although they have no proper 
place in its plot and action. Unless I watch 
out, I can easily swamp the yarn with the 
stuff I dig out of the books. That won’t do. 
I must use facts of history to serve my story, 
instead of writing a story to carry history. 
Readers don’t want an obvious history les- 
son flung at their heads in a period tale. 

Also, when writing for a public of mixed 
national affiliations and affections, I must be 
careful to offend none. We are all Ameri- 
cans, and we are all glad “Old Hickory” 
won at New Orleans and the British didn’t. 
Nevertheless, innumerable readers in this 
country are proud of their British descent 
or quite sympathetic towards King George. 
They don’t want to see Johnny Bull slammed 
too hard, and I don’t want to slam him my- 
self, for I think he’s a dear old thing on the 
whole, with all his faults. Thus, my British 
“Captain Lockyer,” though on the un- 
popular side and a damn fool in the begin- 
ning, because he lets himself be diddled out 
of thirty thousand pounds for nothing but 
“hot air,” should be made sympathetic to the 
reader, and even likable, before the story is 
done. Jud Hawkins, the hero, and Lafitte, 
the leader he adores, must naturally be ap- 
pealing. If they aren’t, the story is ruined. 
Perhaps I’d better throw in another British 
naval officer as a character, and make him 
a very decent chap. That will show I don’t 
want to twist the British lion’s tail in this 
story of 1812. 

Fortified by the sense of security which 
honest research gives, one must, above all, 
let the imagination loose when writing a 
period yarn—or, indeed, when writing any 
plotty story. The imagination and the 
memory must play over the settings as well 
as the action that takes place in them. The 
stage needs scenery as well as players, and 
the scenery must be kept moving. In this 
case, the settings, as I visualize my story, 
will be jungle and river channel; the bayou 
trail ; ship at sea; and the sea-girl isle where 
savages still dwell. 

Color—that is the element I must not for- 
get, for it is vital in fiction of this type. If 
a period story isn’t colorful, it might as well 
be left unwritten, for it won’t be sold. 

“The Price of Empire” is evolving in my 
mind as a story of the romance of adventure, 
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or a story of romance and adventure if you 
prefer. I must remember that, given the 
adequate plot and the necessary lively action, 
romance and adventure are largely a matter 
of background or setting, the more pic- 
turesque and exotic the better. I shall strive, 
therefore, to appeal to the romantic and ad- 
venture-loving sense by sentences here and 
there that suggest a picture without undue 
verbiage. Description, but not long-winded 
description. 

Little descriptive touches—‘low-lying 
mist on the beach;” “the explosive screech 
of jungle birds;” “a heron or pelican drift- 
ing silently close to the water;” “the dank 
smell of rotten vegetation ;” “the faint star- 
light that glimmers now and then through 
a roof of intertwined lianas and Spanish 
moss on a bayou trail.” 

Luckily, I know my settings. I have 
journeyed through many jungles and 
swamps; I have sailed the seas in many 
ships. When your memories come to the 
aid of your imagination in the writing of a 
story, you are fortunate. I find best to pick 
stories in which they will. 

Descriptive touches of a very definite 
kind, often dispensed with in modern action 
stories because they are usually unnecessary, 
become highly important in a period yarn 
like “The Price of Empire,” which depends 
so much on color for its dramatic effect. I 
shall try to make color serve my tale through 
appeal to the main senses—sceing, hearing, 
smelling. I want the readers to see the mist 
on the beach, hear the screech of the jungle 
birds, and smell the rotten vegetation along 
the bayou trail. I must do this in a few 
words, or I can’t do it at all. The reader 
won’t see the mist if I write a page about it, 
and the editor will certainly pick a rejection 
slip when he is half way through that page. 


Characterization must be sharp. Charac- 
ters must be definite. This isn’t a modern 
psychological study in which a man is 
“everything by turns and nothing long.” I 
must establish the identity of each and every 
character at the earliest possible moment 
and keep his thoughts, mannerisms, and ac- 
tions under any circumstances consistent 
with that first conception and first depiction. 
There will be little character change, once 
a character is established. This can be done 
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without verbiage—a mere suggestion of a 
physical peculiarity, a trick of gesture, a 
vocal mannerism; such things help im- 
mensely if one doesn’t overstrain them. 

And action. Well, there are two kinds of 
action—the kind the author seems to throw 
in to liven up his story when it drags, and 
the kind which seems to come logically from 
the natural situation created in the begin- 
ning. In other words, action should be in- 
evitable, and not forced. I must see to it 
that mine is. Too many stories are rejected 
because the editor can plainly perceive the 
author cooking up the action on every page. 
We all cook up action, of course, and the 
readers find our cookery more or less palat- 
able. Still, nobody wants to see the cook- 
ing done at the dinner-table. It should be 
done in the kitchen. The guest is only con- 
cerned with the garnished dish. If it is all 
it ought to be, how it came into being is no- 
body’s business but the cook’s—unless, as in 
this present case, he is trying to give some 
tips to other cooks. 

It’s a good idea to have a definite motif in 
a story when you want to make it colorful, 
just as a musical composer does in a sym- 
phony or an opera. In addition to the gen- 
eral jungle and swamp motif, J think I’ll 
have a more specific one. As alligators will 
figure in my climax according to the way 
I am planning and developing the story, now 
partly written because I am writing this 
article by degrees concurrently with the 
story itself, I think I shall let an alligator 
motif be faintly heard here and there. I 
have already done it in the opening passage, 
but only as an apparent touch of jungle 
color. I don’t want to spring alligators on 
the reader at the climax when there have 
been no signs of “sich waddlin’ serpents,” 
as my hero calls them. This use of a motif, 
of course, is only part of that very necessary 
and convincing element in fiction known as 
“planning.” 

Now, let us take a look at the plot and ac- 
tion, and then consider where there may be 
some reasonable hope of selling the story if 
it is sufficiently well written. Here, first of 
all, is the start as I have written it: 


“The dawn was coming. The long- 
limbed, sinewy Kentucky lad, his senses 
trained, knew it aside from the rosy 























band sticcching back of the tapestry of 
Spanish moss in the tangled jungle to 
his left. 

“The toads, lizards, crickets—all the 
creatures whose combined chorus makes 
jungle night sound like a distant water- 
fall—were less steady, less high-pitched, 
even allowing lulls in their torrent of 
sound. 

“Presently there would be silence; a 
brief silence before the life of jungle 
day around the river’s delta swamp took 
up the burden of sound in a different 
key. 

“There came a lunging splash from 
the muddy reach between the privateers’ 
secret lair and the main channel open- 
ing out to the Gulf of Mexico. Jud 
knew that sound apart from those other 
faint plashings to which he had been 
listening for ten minutes. Lafitte, 
smoking moodily beside him in the 
doorway of the shack, his eyes weary, 
distant, brooding, had been listening, 
too. 

“The three British naval officers had 
gone away with their boat’s crew. Jud 
Hawkins could still hear the oars dip- 
ping—those receding plangent sounds. 
That other had been an alligator, per- 
haps startled by the longboat’s passage. 


“Over in the quarters some of La- 
fitte’s men were still bawling drunken- 
ly. Jud could distinguish the coarse, 
bull-like voice of one of Jean’s lieu- 
tenants—the fellow with the crooked 
nose—Nez Coupé, they called him for 
lack of any other name... 


“Silence fell upon the hidden settle- 
ment of Barataria. The rosy band 
broadened and turned to gold. The 
dipping of the British longboat’s oars 
could no longer be heard. A _ bird 
piped in a palmetto tree. Lafitte stirred, 
and threw away his’ burned-out 
cigarro.” 


The setting and the main characters are 
brought out in this brief descriptive opening. 
The situation, the position of affairs, is al- 
ready known to Jud and Lafitte, and also to 
Nez Coupé, who is to be the villain of the 
piece. That situation has been created by 
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the visit of the British orficers now rowing 
back to their ship. It can be easily and 
naturally explained to the reader in talk 
between the privateering chieftain and his 
faithful follower, the hero. 

The British Captain Lockyer, acting un- 
der orders, has sought out Lafitte to offer 
him thirty thousand pounds sterling and a 
captaincy in the British Navy “to deliver 
New Awl’ins to the British general, Paken- 
ham, when he gets here,” as Jud puts it. 
Lafitte has asked for time to consider the 
offer. There are many angles to think over. 
Nez Coupé and other men want to accept. 
Lafitte is distrusted and hated in New Or- 
leans, where many of the leading people 
would like to see him hanged. He realizes 
he might take the money of the British, and 
then cheat them by siding with Jackson and 
giving him information and help; but he is 
not the kind of man who plays both ends 
against the middle in that way. 

I shall not try to create suspense by mak- 
ing it doubtful whether Lafitte will take the 
bribe or refuse it. That would be throwing 
him out of character, and it would also be 
out of character for the hero to cleave to 
such a leader. The first three pages make 
it plain that Lafitte is loyal to the American 
cause and intends to help Jackson. Thus, 
the situation, the place, the initial problem 
that leads inevitably to the action, and the 
chief actors and their attitudes can all be 
fully brought out in the first chapter, which 
runs only four typewritten pages. That is 
a swift start for a period novelette. As a 
good deal of foundation work must neces- 
sarily be done, it is not usually advisable, 
even when possible, to start such a novelette 
as swiftly as one does a short story. 


In this first chapter I have now built a 
situation from which all my plot and action 
must naturally arise. Lafitte, having made 
his decision, will naturally want to let Jack- 
son know about it. So I can make him send 
Jud to New Orleans, where, after some ad- 
venturous action, he can very reasonably be 
brought face to face with Jackson to tell his 
news. Jackson, quite naturally, sends him 
back to tell Lafitte he would like to talk 
things over. 

When the lad returns to Barataria, the 
privateers’ hangout, what does he find? 
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Why, trouble, of course. You must have 
trouble in these stories, and lots of it. This 
is, perhaps, a new kind of “pirate” yarn be- 
cause Lafitte isn’t a pirate really, the plot 
being premised on his lack of the piratical 
attributes and vices with which he is 
charged. But who ever heard of any kind 
of pirate yarn without a lot of quarrelling 
and fighting, except Sir Walter Scott’s novel, 
“The Pirate,” which hasn’t enough action to 
stir the pulses of a sewing party in the Old 
Ladies’ Home? So I shall make Lafitte call 
his men together after he gets the word 
from Jackson, and tell them he means to 
spurn the proffered bribe of the British and 
take sides against them. They don’t take it 
like sheep. As I want some action, I can’t 
afford to let them. Nez Coupé is going to 
be my villain, and here’s where he can start 
trying to do his dirty work. He tries to 
swing the men against Lafitte and nearly 
succeeds, but the incipient mutiny is quelled. 
Nez Coupé isn’t killed or driven away, for I 
need him badly right on the spot a little 
later. Lafitte’s own character and the laws 
of the “brotherhood,” which permit a great 
deal of freedom of speech and action, make 
it plausible that he should get off scot free, 
but with “loss of face,” as the Chinese say. 


Now I shall get rid of Lafitte personally 
until the end of the story, although the 
situation in which he was placed will still 
dominate the whole of the plot and action. 
T’ll send him to New Orleans to see Jackson. 
While the cat’s away, the mice can play. 
That’s what I want them to do. 


Nez Coupé has been a real pirate, and is 
still one at heart. He has a small craft of 
his own and some fellows of like kidney 
willing to stick by him. After his chief de- 
parts,” he hits upon the bright idea of 
persuading the British to give him the thirty 
thousand pounds by representing himself as 
Lafitte’s trusted messenger and second-in- 
command. Having reason to believe some 
plot is afoot, Jud Hawkins can naturally spy 
upon the conspirators and get slugged by 
them and carried aboard their sloop when 
it puts out to sea to find the British man- 
o’-war. I need him there, for I must have 
romantic and adventurous action right 
along. You can’t very well make your 
characters fight unless you keep them in 
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touch. Inexperienced writers who are so 
fond of parting their heroes and heroines 
for weary months should remember this. 


Most of the story must be written from 
the hero’s viewpoint, but it cannot be a single 
viewpoint yarn unless I am willing to lose 
a lot of good action and leave much of the 
motivation very vague. As I am not a single 
viewpoint fanatic, I don’t intend to do this. 
I shall switch to other viewpoints as oc- 
casion demands in order to serve my ends, 
making the switches clear and logical under 
the circumstances, of course. There is noth- 
ing remarkable in this, or in any of the 
points I have been mentioning and consider- 
ing. I am merely following well-known 
professional ideas and common professional 
practice in all of them. No great credit is 
due to me for thinking of the story along 
these lines. Other carpenters don’t give a 
carpenter credit for sawing a board straight 
instead of crooked; they would think it a 
bit disgraceful if he didn’t. The best they 
say of him is that he knows his trade, which 
should be praise enough for anybody. If 
the result of this experiment shows that I 
saw my boards straight, I shall be well 
satisfied to be regarded as a good enough 
carpenter by other carpenters. 


Well, I’ll make Nez Coupé cheat the 
British out of the kegs of gold, with Jud 
Hawkins hearing how he does it while held 
as a captive aboard the sloop. It must be a 
sort of game of chess, a struggle in dialogue 
in which the British captain and the pirate 
match wits, and the former is defeated. (I 
said he was a damn fool, and I’m doing my 
best to make him one plausibly.) Anyhow, 
Nez Coupé and his men get away with the 
gold, and Captain Lockyer searches for them 
in H. M.S. Sophia, realizing too late that 
he has been bilked and is likely to get into 
a peck of trouble with the British Admiralty. 
Poor Jud has a tough time on the pirate 
sloop, where trouble comes in bunches, and 
he is in momentary danger of having his 
throat slit. 

Finally, we’ll let them get ashore on the 
Isle of Pines, whither Nez Coupé sails to 
cache his loot. His sloop is almost a wreck 
and the Sophia is catching up, with a venge- 
ful captain ready to hang him at the yard- 
arm. He has only three men left, so he rows 
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to shore with the gold, leaving Jud on the 
vessel to fall into the hands of the British, 
and perhaps delay them. But our hero, 
being a brave and honest lad, can convince 
them that he is one, and make common cause 
with them against the dirty dogs who have 
treated him so villainously and got away 
with the kegs. Naturally, Captain Lockyer 
wants to recover those kegs very badly, for 
the loss of thirty thousand golden Georges 
will take a lot of explaining. Indeed, he is 
thinking of putting a bullet through his head 
instead of facing a court-martial. 


He sends one of his officers, Jud, and a 
picked boat’s crew to pursue the four pirates 
and, if necessary, search the island for them. 
This gives me a chance for a great deal of 
swift action and jungle chasing and fight- 
ing. More descriptive touches can come 
in here. If possible, the reader should be 
made to feel he is on that island, and is wit- 
nessing the stirring doings there. Two of 
the pirates can turn up their toes, as I only 
need Nez Coupé and Slumgullion, his crony, 
for my climax. Those worthies, hard 
pressed by the British sailors, blunder on a 
forest pool in which an Indian maid is bath- 
ing. She flees from them, and they decide 
to hide their loot in the pool, try to escape 
to Cuba, and return when the coast is clear. 


Jud and the British are attacked by In- 
dians—the Siguaneas—who object to the 
profanation of their sacred pool by white 
men. The sailors are driven back to their 
ship in hot flight by the overwhelming num- 
bers of the foe; but I must make them lose 
our hero, as I have to keep him on the island 
for the climax. The officer in command may 
reasonably think he was killed in the fight, 
and therefore leaves him for dead in such a 
sauve qui peut. But we'll only have him 
wounded, captured by the Indians, and 
nursed back to health by that Indian bath- 
ing beauty, who is the Princess of the 
Siguaneas. 


The reader need not know this yet, how- 
ever. Let’s make Jud vanish in the fight, 
and the reader can wonder for a while what 
has happened to our brave hero. No doubt 
there may be a sneaking suspicion that our 
valorous Kentuckian isn’t really dead and 
will turn up again, but I have no further 
use for him until the climax. 
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Of course I might write a love story about 
Jud and the Indian girl, showing how he 
wooed and married her, or how she wooed 
and married him, so that he became the boss 
of the tribe—the position in which we leave 
him. This seems to me to be another story, 
however, and one not properly belonging to 
the story of the thirty thousand golden 
Georges I have undertaken to tell. It would 
spin the novelette out too much by matter 
that is really extraneous, and therefore I 
shall merely make Jud reappear at the 
critical moment as the Prince of the Sigua- 
neas to mete out justice and vengeance to 
the villain when he returns from Cuba to re- 
cover the kegs hidden in the pool. 

Poor Nez Coupé! He’s going to have 
tough luck. That is the time-honored fate 
of the villain in a period story. In such fic- 
tion, you usually aren’t so merciful and lily- 
fingered as in a modern story. You don’t 
let the rascal slink off the stage baffled and 
defeated, muttering to himself, “Curses! 
Foiled again!” On the contrary, you scrag 
him. Being a tender-hearted man, I weep 
crocodile tears as I feed Nez Coupé to one 
of the two alligators now living in the pool 
when he returns to get the kegs. 

Slumgullion goes in to get them, and an 
alligator gets him. The boss villain watches 
in horror from the edge of the pool. Then 
the Indians appear from the encircling 
forest, and hem him in. He empties his 
pistols at them, and Jud steps out from their 
ranks and fights him with the naked steel. 
Nez Coupé is bested at the very edge of the 
pool, throws down his sword, and begs for 
mercy. 

“A frown of indecision—disappoint- 
ment—clouded Jud Hawkins’ face. He 
had not foreseen this ending to that 
which he had thought out and planned 
for nearly three months. 

“But the decision was taken out of 
his hands. 

“The pool seemed suddenly to ex- 
plode. A great flail-like thing leaped 
in the air close behind Nez Coupé. It 
lashed in a curving sweep, striking the 
man’s body. 

“Tt was the oft-reported but seldom 
seen ‘lick’ of an alligator that covets 
prey just beyond actual reach of its 
jaws! 























































































“Nez Coupé was caught by that 
sweeping ‘lick’ and hurled into the cen- 
tre of the pool... 

“When the red-inged turmoil ceased 
and the waters were merely writhing 
gently, an old Indian on the higher bank 
beyond began to whine a curious, nasal 
chant . . . the death-chant of the 
Siguaneas !” 


Nothing remains except to dispose of the 
kegs of gold which have been the bone of 
contention, thus wiping the slate clean. I 
make Jud, still an Indian chief with a crew 
of Indians, sail to New Orleans and take the 
kegs to Lafitte, who is now a respectable 
banker in that city which he has helped to 
save from the British. 

“Who owns the money?” Jud asks. 

“You—if anybody does!” Lafitte replies. 

But Jud says he has no use for gold among 
the Siguaneas, and he intends to return to 
live among them with his dusky beauty. So 
they decide to return the golden Georges to 
Captain Lockyer, “a brave gentleman and 
a splendid enemy,” and thus save him at the 
court-martial he is facing. This suits La- 
fitte, as some people are saying he did take 
the bribe money from the British and 
founded his bank with it. If he can show 
Captain Lockyer’s receipt for the kegs de- 
livered to him by Hawkins, that will shut 
their mouths. So all ends happily—except, 
of course, for poor Nez Coupé. But per- 
haps the alligator enjoyed him as much as 
that other saurian did Captain Hook in 
“Peter Pan.” 


AM trying to write this story well and 

polish it up in good style so that it may be 
enjoyed by readers who like decent English 
as well as thrilling adventure. I mean to 
send it, first of all, to an editor who does 
insist on decent English and well-written 
stories—Mr. Harry Bates, of the Clayton 
outfit. Why do I pick him? Simply be- 
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cause one of the three magazines he edits 
for Clayton’s is Soldiers of Fortune. It is 
a new fiction magazine with high standards, 
and it is the only magazine at present, so far 
as I know, entirely devoted to period stuff. 
The question of the saturation point, there- 
fore, does not arise in this particular market. 

If the novelette doesn’t click with Mr. 
Bates, I shall try it in other possible mar- 
kets, such as Adventure and the general fic- 
tion slicks. There the saturation point will 
be a serious issue, and the handicap of period 
stuff will bear upon me heavily. I have, 
however, written everything I could think of 
to suit Mr. Bates, but at the same time tried 
to have a novelette that any editor who can 
run this sort of thing will consider seriously. 

Now, one last tip for readers who study 
the story—supposing, of course, that it ap- 
pears and they get a chance to study it. 
Note how I try to create minor characters 
here and there in a single sentence by visual 
Suggestions. One should strive to show 
such petty actors clearly once and for all, 
without wasting a lot of words on them. 
José—“a half-naked, yellow-faced fellow 
with Spanish features, negroid hair, and 
rings in his ears.” Slumgullion—‘“a 
gangling fellow with a flat, snaky head and a 
cast in one eye.” 

Well, let’s hope for luck. This isn’t the 
best yarn in the world by a long shot, or the 
best I have written in my own humble 
opinion. But if I don’t sell it to Mr. Bates 
or somebody else, I’m willing to accept the 
the implied penalty of my correspondent’s 
challenge and stop writing articles for 
Writer's Digest to give other people advice 
about writing and selling. 

Editor’s Note: The second article of this 
series appears in the March issue of Writer’s 
Digest. Further marketing and charac- 
terization problems will be discussed, and 
a report will be included concerning Mr. 
D’Orsay’s marketing activities. 
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T WAS a usual hotel corridor. Neat 
| numbers in black and white met my 
eyes on both sides. Finally, I spied a 
huge sign hanging on the knob of one door, 
“Please Do Not Disturb.” I didn’t hesi- 
tate. Stooping, I slipped my note under 
the door. I watched it disappear with fear- 
ful eyes. In a few moments it came back. 
“Sorry, it is impossible for my sister 
to see you, this being the day of the 
concert.—Florence Talley.” 

Feeling foiled in my first attempt, I hur- 
ried to the lobby and called Marion Talley’s 
manager. He was a fleshy, genial indi- 
vidual, and willing to give me all of the in- 
formation I needed about Marion’s exer- 
cises, reading habits and “petit point” em- 
broidery. 

I hurried home and wrote the story, 
using the note incident as the lead. Then 
I went to the offices of the Shreveport 
Journal, the city’s only afternoon paper. 

I had never been in a newspaper office 
before. 

“IT have a pseudo-interview with Marion 
Talley,” I said. 

He took the story and read it. “We'll be 
glad to use this,” he said. 

Three weeks later I received a large 
photograph of Miss Talley with this in- 
scription: “To Lou Myrtis Vining with 
warmest personal regards.” Undoubtedly 
she had read my story. 

That incident decided me, and thus began 
my double life. For five years I have 
taught South America, decimal fractions and 
dotted apostrophes from 8:30 in the morn- 
ing until 3 in the afternoon, and during 
summer hours, after hours, and poverty- 
stricken hours have been a self-appointed 
interviewing reporter, who peddles her 
wares thither and yon. 
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So far I have sold every interview. And 
for the benefit of those who might care to 
travel the same interesting road—it doesn’t 
take brains, beauty or brawn. It takes 
purposeful persuasion, polite politics and an 
“opening.” And there are times when all 
of these fail. 

After the Talley interview the editor of 
the Shreveport Journal gave me permission 
to say I was representing his paper. This 
permission removed the first obstacle, but 
by no means the last. He also gave me a 
few extra words that meant he wouldn’t 
print the interviews unless they were life 
and blood ones. 

No more notes under the door! 

Fritz Kreisler was next. His manager 
informed me over the telephone that Mr. 
Kreisler had laryngitis. “Then I can’t see 
him?” “No,” he answered. But we didn’t 
give up. 

During the last encore number at the 
concert that night we slipped back stage. 
Kreisler was just entering his dressing 
room. 

“I’m interested in one thing about your 
violin,” we greeted him. 

Kreisler beamed down at us. He wouldn’t 
talk about himself, but he loves his violin, 
and before he half-way realized it he was 
being interviewed. 

“My violin is an old friend,” he said. 
Paragraphs were easily written about his 
“Stradivari a gagliano.” And he talked of 
himself and his audiences. 

This interview illustrates the importance 
of the approach. Hit at once on the celebri- 
ty’s main interest; the one thing that takes 
him out of himself and gives his thoughts 
to you. 

All notables are not so secretive. Mary 
Garden met us on the hotel mezzanine at the 
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appointed time. She talked exactly two 
hours and fifteen minutes. She discussed 
music, art, her protegee, men, love, travel 
and talking pictures. She jingled her jade 
bracelets, called us “Baby” and invited us 
to come back stage after her performance 
in “Thais.” 

We did, and she kissed us on both cheeks, 
leaving daubs of grease paint. Anyway, 
we've an invitation to visit her in France— 
and use a whiff of the last few drops of 
some perfume that costs—but that would be 
telling! 

Will Durant answered his own telephone, 
asked us up to his room and opened his own 
door. His conversation was almost as 
lengthy as Miss Garden’s. He weaves 
words into patterns. One of his remarks 
will always linger— 

“The secret of any education lies in read- 
ing. Learn how to read in public school, 
what to read in college, and spend the ensu- 
ing years before fifty, reading, and by that 
time you may be an educated person.” 

However, there are drawbacks to lengthy 
and chatty interviews. They require untold 
patience in the writing. Both Garden and 
Durant made remarks not meant for publi- 
cation. All talkative celebrities do. In that 
case it is the interviewer’s place to show 
proper and pleasing discrimination. 

For like women and elephants—celebri- 
ties never forget! 

By three dining appointments with Rich- 
ard Halliburton’s secretary we managed to 
meet Richard. Not that we minded the 
dining appointments. The secretary was 
handsome, an orthodox Bostonian, and a 
poet who writes poetry only to make 
friends. But in making friends he also 
“makes” the better magazines. 

We walked him through the streets, 
showed him the mustiest books in the town 
library, let him eat his cocktail with a spoon, 
and finally cajoled him into taking us up to 
Dick’s hotel suite. 

While the mountain-climbing Dick lolled 
upon the bed in pink-striped pajamas, we 
pounded him with questions. 

He showed us the black notebook where 
the $25,000 articles for Ladies Home Jour- 
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nal were being written. He writes in long- 
hand with a pencil, but his secretary re- 
vises and copies on the typewriter. 

According to Dick, writing and living are 
both matters of child psychology. “The 
Pere,” as he calls his father, told him stories 
of adventure and travel when he was young. 
Presto—an adult with a “yen” for the un- 
usual. “Now then,” Halliburton said, “if 
‘the Pere’ had told me stories of ‘safe- 
cracking’ you see where I would be—” 

We thanked his secretary for the “open 
sesame” to Dick’s suite. 

UT there are notables who will make no 

appointments, whose secretaries and 

managers will make none. 

Paderewski’s private car has no telephone 
for reporters’ use. His entire party refuses 
conversation. There was only one way. Tc 
find the private car. 

It was side-tracked at the Union Station 
in Shreveport. 

The negro porter in charge refused me 
entrance. I could only get one response to 
my questions. Four simple heart-rending 
words, “Mr. Paderewski is out.” 

But I waited. If he was out, certainly 
he had to come in. I walked to the end of 
the coach and sat down on the lowest step 
to wait for his arrival. 

Finally his automobile approached on the 
other side of the station. One by one the 
party alighted, Paderewski last. 

The party walked toward me. I stepped 
out in front of them. For the first time in 
my celebrity experience I was trembling. 
I knew I must say or do something. I 
handed his manager an envelope, which he 
in turn presented Paderewski. I had writ- 
ten him the following: 

Mr. PADEREWSKI: 

I know that you must loathe reporters who 
ask if you eat spinach, smoke cigars, or play 
backgammon in bed. I won't. 

One of my earliest musical memories is 
reading your tribute to Chopin as delivered 
at Lemberg. As one who admires not only 
your music, but your splendid soul behind it, 


may I have a few minutes of your time? 
I am a free lance magazine writer. 


Lou Myrtis VINING. 
He read every word of my note, then he 
came over and clasped my hands. I will 
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never know why I cried, but the tears began 
to stream down my cheeks. 

I knew all of the time that good reporters 
didn’t cry when they were supposed to ask 
questions. But I couldn’t question Paderew- 
ski. There was the old hat set high upon 
his shining hair—the funny overcoat with 
the velvet collar—his own eyes were brim- 
ming with tears. His presence, his being, 
was the answer to all questions. 

He waited. I turned away. Out in front 
ran the usual street car line; up town some- 
where were stores that still sold Del Monte 
vegetables and New Era shirts, but the 
world seemed strange and far away. I was 
understanding for the first time Paderew- 
ski’s definition of music—“Human music is 
but a fragment of eternal music—” 

I learned one valuable lesson from this 
interview. I would pass it on to you. 
There are times in the life of each individual 
reporter when questions are unnecessary ; 
when they would sound blatant. Times— 
when meeting the man is the final interview. 

That is my tribute to Paderewski. 

All of the above interviews took place in 
Shreveport and were immediately placed 
with the Shreveport Journal, and included 
later in rewritten features for various other 
newspapers and magazines. We failed to 
mention many others, for lack of space. 
But these are representative—singer, vio- 
linist, philosopher, adventurer and pianist. 

My Shreveport experiences led me to 
storm the National Democratic Convention 
in Houston—1928. 

I was spending the summer at my home 
in Texas. I knew the Journal had its own 
staff of political reporters. But the editor 
of the Tyler Journal and Troup Banner had 
noticed my interview articles, and when I 
asked him to arrange for a rural press seat 
he was glad to do so. 

I borrowed my sister’s traveling bags, 
and morning dresses, afternoon dresses, 
and evening dresses from my friends. Thus 
equipped I boarded the train for Houston. 

The convention teemed with celebrities. 

I wanted to meet Mencken. The only 
way I could see to. do it was to seat myself 
in his press seat, as if it belonged to me, 
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and wait for him to come. This I did on 
the third morning of the convention. 

I began to quake a little when I saw him 
enter the press gallery. But I bravely met 
his eye when he stopped at the side of my 
seat—his seat— 

“Is this your seat?” I asked. 

“Why, yes,” he hesitated, “but I can 
sit—” 

“No,” I said, as honesty came to the fore, 
“TI simply wanted to talk to you.” 

“About what?” he asked. 

“About anything,” I answered. 

He left one bit of Menckenesque advice 
with me. “The greatest lesson in life,” he 
laughingly said, “is to learn how not to 
work.” 

Mencken introduced us to William Allen 
White. We captured these two interviews 
by capturing Mencken’s seat. 

We attracted Graham McNamee’s atten- 
tion by sending him via a Western Union 
boy a newspaper with this quip underlined: 


“No, Aloysius, N. B. C. doesn’t stand for 
National Biscuit Company. It stands for 
something else. We can’t remember what.” 

Of course, Graham investigated the 
source of the paper. We were it. 

There were many others, easily found, 
easily approached. Stately and otherwise 
Senators, this politician and that, Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, A. J. Houston, the eldest 
son of Sam Houston, Will Rogers, Albert 
Ritchie, Frank R. Kent, David Lawrence. 
We were interviewed and written up our- 
selves by a metropolitan paper, simply be- 
cause we had interviewed more celebrities 
than any other reporter there. 

We placed our convention interview 
articles with Houston Chronicle, Tyler 
Journal, Troup Banner and Shreveport 
Journal, and parts of them with various 
magazines. 

We were broke in New York last sum- 
mer. We had dutifully dismissed celebrities 
from our mind and were studying staid, sad 
things at Columbia—Technique of Teach- 
ing—Child Psychology— 

But Columbia has a schedule of speakers, 
and one of them was Margaret Widdemer. 

(Continued on page 58) 














































\ \ 7RITERS who choose Chinatown for 
their locale generally err most when 
they attempt to present the language 

of the Chinese verbatim in order to heighten 
the atmospheric effect. Result, the most 
impossible sound combination representing 
equally grotesque phases! Fortunately, the 
public is none the wiser, although not a few 
will sub-consciously feel that they don’t 
quite resemble a Chinese menu. The follow- 
ing short list is given so that writers may 
not only have a supply of proper Chinese 
words but may also gain an insight into the 
mentality of the Chinese people, if they use 
their honorable brains. 


PERSONS AND THINGS: 


Hong tse—An alley. 

Hark hong tse—A dark alley. 
Mai shoot gwon—An art studio. 
Chee hai pou—A bazaar. 
Tau-fu dai—A den, basement. 
Jou gwon—A saloon. 

Um jou gwon—Bootleg joint. 
Chon gwon—Cafe. 

Jou low—Restaurant. 

Low gwui jai—Catshop. 
Sum-mon-tse gwon—Newspaper plant. 
Hock jon—An inn. 

Shee lum—Book shop. 
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By CHINGWAH LEE 


This is one of a series of lingo articles on diverse subjects. 


Laun haw—A balcony. 

Chop fau pou—Grocery store. 

Tung lung—A lantern (lamp cage). 
Mu sin din—radio, wireless. 

Din wa—Telephone. 

Chon—A meal. 

Hark um—Dark, darkness. 

Jok shee ga—A writer (ga as in garden). 
Mai shoot ga—An artist. 

Fong cha—A reporter. 

Nui tse—A maid, girl. 

Bock ya gung—An old man. 

Yin dou—A smoker’s pipe. 

Cheung mun—A window. 
Fa—Flowers. 

Go hing—A gay party. 

Sai yon—White folks. 

Chut song—Funeral. 


Every-Day PHASEs: 


Joe son—Good morning. 

Sik fon may?—How do you do. (Have 
you eaten ?) 

Dor ja—Thank you. 

Um goi—Excuse me. 

Hou wa—You’re welcome (Those are 
good words). 

Joi gin—See you again. 

Tou la—Good night. 

Ching gow—Your instruction, please. 

Sin Song—Master (the o in song is like 
o in own). 

Hing Dai—Brother (to any one). 

Ja quong—May I borrow light? 

Mon-mon hong (high pitch in last mon)— 
Good bye. 

Ho-ho—Very good. 

From the last two phrases one readily 


realizes that the speaking of the Chinese 
language gives a sing-song or chanting ef- 
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fect. This is because the language makes 
Chinese 
have a musical scale with an average of four 
By running 
any sound through this scale, different, but 
related, meanings are secured. Thus the 
sound “fun” may mean a wedding, funeral, 
flour, a share, to be angry, or to instruct, 


use of what we call intonations. 


definite notes or intonations. 


depending on the intonations. 

The average Chinese in America ap- 
preciates your writing about underground 
Chinatown as much as a Baptist preacher 
would Sinclair Lewis’ “Elmer Gentry,” but 
as long as the public still harbors erroneous 
conceptions of Chinatown it will assist your 
able writers to write such nonsense by giv- 
ing them some underworld expressions : 

Gou Meng—Murder! Help! 

Hul Soung—Watch out! 

Um Cha—Detectives (all nouns are the 
same whether singular or plural). 

Fu tuo tse—Tong men. 

Jong shee—Lawyer. 

Ngok yon jong shee—Shysters who vic- 
timize Chinese. 

Gwon fu—TJudge. 

Gom fong—Jail. 

Luk Yee—Police. 

Luk Yee gai—Police whistle. 

Luk Yee chui—Police club. 

Sor sou lin—Handcuffs. 

Sou cheung—Pistol. 

Cheung cheung—Rifle. 

Dol Yok—Poison, drugs. 

Ah pin—Opium. 

Yin shee—Worked over opium. 

Mar fin—Morphine (Chinese seldom if 
ever use morphine). 

Na ka tik—Narcotics. 

Jar don—A bomb. 

Pow mar—Bullet. 

Kai dai—Damned fool. 

Gee na—Sow, a bitch. 

Chock lou—Robbers. 

Gong gwong—Crooks. 


Practically all the Chinese in the United 
States are Cantonese and speak the southern 
or Kwangtung Dialect. Hence all phrases 
having to do with Chinatown, as is the case 
with the above, are given in the Mandarin 
Dialect, which is universal among scholars 
and officials all over China, Canton included. 
The two differ but slightly. 
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SCHOLARLY PHRASES: 


Tung bow, kuang yin ssu chien—Fellow 
men, time flies (Relatives, time is like an 
arrow). 

Fu Tsu hua—Confucius said: 

Ko king hun yu tse tsu hua—’Tis stated 
in the classic: 

Chin kou yu yin—Excellent words (jade 
tones from golden mouth). 

Mi chin pi shuang—Honeyed deceiving 
words (arsenic soaked in honey). 

Fei lu fei ma—Nondescript 
horse nor donkey). 

Ko mien hsin hsin—To reform (skin 
face, wash heart). 

Jen fei sheng hsien shu neng wu kuo?— 
Who but the sages are free from faults? 

Kou shou chu jen hsin — A lean dog 
shames his master. 

Chen chin pu pa huo—True gold fears no 
fire. 

Tong wars, opium dens, white slave trade, 
hashish traffic, etc., still hold the public in- 
terest; viz., the consistent sale of the Fu 
Manchu books. 


As long as the sale of Sax Rohmer’s Dr. 
Fu Manchu and like tales of the yellow 
men’s murderous cleverness meets with 
good magazine and book sale, “such non- 
sense” will continue to be in editorial de- 
mand. 
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New Magazine 


What Time is to educated people, Street 
and Smith’s new Headlines purports to be 
to tabloid readers, both actual and potential, 
who have good memories and can read type 
as well as look at pictures. Headlines is a 
news events magazine specializing in crime 
and lust. One or two pages are given over 
to bright comment on serious events, while 
the remainder of the magazine is devoted 
to a detailed, graphic, dramatic rehashing of 
atrocious crime, the sexier the better, that 
happened the past thirty years. 

Headlines is a monthly and probably is 
staff written. Writers who do things for 
the magazines spoken of in Mr. Lurton’s 
article in this issue should also query the 
editor, 148 West Sixteenth Street, New 
York. 
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The 1932 Year Book contains only 
original and hitherto unprinted 
material. 


On Sale 
Feb. 15th 


At all good Newsstands : 
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UDGED impartially from the point of view of writers 
wishing to earn quick money, or from the point of 
view of finished writers desiring to improve their 


technique, the Writer’s Year Book represents a solid five 


dollar value. Its sensationally low price of 25c offers you 
an interesting and entertaining buy that we sincerely believe 


will result in your immdiate profit. 
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Writer’s Digest offers you 


Year Book & Market Guide 


for only 25c 





RTICLES in the Writer’s 1932 Year 
Book and Market Guide are written 
exclusively for us by many world famous 


authors, including: 


EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
DR. RICHARD BURTON 

JIM TULLY 


HIEF among the practical articles 

are “Writing and Selling to the 
Trade Journals,” by Fred Kunkel, 
which includes a careful study of each 
important trade journal group and an 
accurate list of trade journal markets 
for each group; an instructive article on 
pulp paper markets and a complete 
never before published list of up-to-date 
pulp paper markets with complete edi- 
torial requirements of each; a profes- 
sional discussion of authors’ rights by 
Mr. Burroughs; and a market article on 
the slick paper women’s group by Lurton 
Blassingame. 


For beginners the most helpful article 
is Dr. Burton’s “How to Begin a 





UPTON SINCLAIR 

RUPERT HUGHES 

JOHN DICKSON CARR 
RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 
ETC, 


Story’; while Mr. Sinclair's fearless 
statements in his article “The Literary 
Radical” are something for the profes- 
sional fictioneer to ponder over. 


It is an injustice to attempt to picture 
the Writer’s Year Book’s opportunities 
and worth in this very limited space. 
At your local newsstand ask to see a 
copy and judge for yourself. If your 
dealer doesn’t handle the Writer’s Year 
Book just send 25c in stamps or coin for 
your personal copy. It will bring you 
the most value for 25c that you can buy 
anywhere. WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
publishers. 


















































Editor’s Note: The article following this is of 
particular interest because it explains WHY people 
buy movie magazines. After you know why your 
public pays its dimes, you'll find it much easier to 
cater to that “why.” 

N a late 1931 summer issue, Variety, 

theatrical weekly, devoted a quarter col- 

umn to reporting a complaint voiced 
by film fan magazine editors to the effect 
that motion picture studios were not co- 
operating with the magazines’ Hollywood 
correspondents in supplying new “human in- 
terest” story angles on the stars. The fans, 
the editors inferred, had become jaded by 
formula stories relating the tempestuous 
scampering about in private life of the latest 
Mexican celluloid star. 

In short, the editors wanted to give new 
life to their exhausted pages, to revive their 
failing circulations; and were blaming the 
producers’ press agents because they were 
not apportioning out fresh inspiration to the 
facile typewriters of the coast “chatterers.” 

I have before me the January issue of a 
film monthly, the circulation of which, in 
the three years since its inception, has set a 
new mark for magazines of its type as it 
continues to sell well over a half million 
copies each printing. A glance at its table 
of contents serves to show what one editor 
did to come out of the stagnant state of 
monstony in which motion picture maga- 
zines found themselves last summer. 

The table lists Theodore Dreiser, Jim 
Tully, Will Hays, Frank Sullivan, Sidney 
Skolsky, Walter Winchell, Ted Cook, E. 
Haldeman Julius, and Stewart Robertson. 

Included with the contributions of that 
formidable group is my own story, re- 
vamped and sensationalized to be sure when 
compared with my own carbon copy; but, 
nevertheless, appearing under my name. It 
is the third story I have sold that same 
magazine (at first class rates) in the space 
of one year of free lancing for motion pic- 
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ture magazines. I have never seen Holly- 
wood; I know but one picture director per- 
sonally; and have met casually only one 
box-office star through the medium of a 
newspaper interview assignment. 

The doors of the editors of film fan 
magazines have been opened wide to free 
lance writers. A few years ago it was gen- 
erally understood that staff authors supplied, 
on assignment, the manuscript needs of the 
“chatter” magazines, that thorough, inti- 
mate knowledge of the picture industry and 
its people were prime requisites for success- 
ful marketing in the field of more than a 
dozen of film publications. 

To a certain extent these assumptions of 
yesterday are still true, yet a series of re- 
cent significant changes in the editorial 
policies of many of these magazines have 
made it possible for the free lance writer 
to try this market with as much reasonable 
expectancy of success as in any other field 
he may be attempting. 

The scramble for fresh approaches in film 
magazines and the process of giving the 
publications new dignity created a trend 
that has acted as at least a partial open- 
sesame for free lance writers. 

I first saw a copy of New Movie when I 
was doing motion picture reviews daily for 
the student newspaper at the University of 
Wisconsin. Fredric March, who was just 
coming into the picture spotlight, had been 
an outstanding dramatic star and president 
of his graduating class at the university ten 
years before. I searched newspaper files, 
consulted yearbooks and alumni records, 
talked with people who had known him as 
an undergraduate; then prepared four thou- 
sand words on March’s college career. I 
tried to eliminate clichés of fan correspond- 
ents and avoided all unwarranted sensa- 
tionalism. 

It was my first attempt at free lancing of 
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any sort. Although my story was absurd- 
edly long for Smith’s needs, he printed it 
with only the deletion of several irrelevant 
paragraphs having to do with picture favor- 
ites during March’s college days. 

I began to look about me. There were 
other Wisconsin natives who were “arriv- 
ing” in pictures. I suggested other stories 
to Smith. He replied courteously and fully. 
In a short time I was on my way to do an 
assignment on Pat O’Brien, star of “The 
Front Page,” who had attended Marquette 
University in Milwaukee, a few hours from 
Madison. His parents furnished me the 
bulk of the material on Pat. Campus rec- 
ords at Marquette gave me more informa- 
tion. 


Soon after I was to make a summer trip 
to Grinnel College in Iowa, scene of Gary 
Cooper’s two years as an undergraduate. 
I wrote Smith regarding the possibilities of 
a Cooper college story. He wired me to go 
ahead. On that same visit I picked up a 
feature on Lola Lane, Lew Ayres’ film act- 
ress wife, by interviewing her father in a 
nearby town. 

All of these manuscripts, and several 
others, sold at good figtires, even though 
they were straightforward biographical ac- 
counts in which I made no special attempt 
to increase their drama value by ballyhoo. 
At the present time I am writing a story 
treating of the careers of all Wisconsin 
people in pictures—directors and technic- 
ians, as well as players. Its local interest 
value was great enough to attract the Sun- 
day magazine market of the state’s largest 
newspaper. 

Many free lance writers, scattered 
throughout the United States, will find that 
picture stars have lived near the writer’s 
homes, or have attended college in their 
proximity. Parents, relatives, and those 
people who knew the players will furnish, 
I have found, the writer with facts on the 
players’ career from childhood to Holly- 
wood début. In most cases they will supply 
pictures. Alumni bureaus of colleges will 
have records and yearbooks that are accessi- 
ble for college, and post-college material. 
Photographers in university towns usually 
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keep negatives on file, making them a pic- 
ture source if you wish to get photographs 
of a star taken when he attended college. 
Gaps in a story can be filled by writing to 
the publicity departments of the studios for 
which the stars work. This biographical 
material must, of course, be checked and 
used with discrimination. 

Syndicated newspaper theatrical columns, 
fan magazines, and local press stories will 
supply writers with many “leads,” if read 
assiduously and scrutinized carefully. Wal- 
ter Winchell, to illustrate, recently devoted 
a whole column to listing the home towns 
of the outstanding stars. The three sources 
I have nz ned will provide many stray bits 
of information for a file on each actor or 
actress you plan to use for a story. 

It is wise to study the styles of the vari- 
ous magazines before beginning work on a 
manuscript. In general, the editors want 
fast-moving, short-paragraphed articles run- 
ning less than two thousand words. Many 
of them are willing to have you glide over 
chronological facts in order to give the story 
punch. Some editors require a single def- 
inite human interest thread to bind the en- 
tire story together. Others want short 
startling paragraphs, utilizing the simple 
sentence, to start off as leads, using the facts 
to create obstacles which the performer had 
to overcome before he won a contract. All 
of them are interested in the factors in early 
life that pointed the story subjects to drama. 
I have appended to this article an index to 
editorial requirements of magazines in this 
field, an index which may have some work- 
able value since it is the result of a study 
of motion picture publications over a period 
of three years or more. 

Editors, of course, are interested only in 
stories on players who are appearing more 
or less regularly on the screen. Newcomers 
in pictures, who have made smash début 
hits, furnish story subjects that will fare 
well if they reach the editors before staff 
assignments on them have been made. Free 
lance writers for fan magazines must be 
fairly constant movie goers in order to dis- 
cover material and to build up a historical 
background for their articles. 
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SONG POEM WRITERS 


Send for Our 50-50 Plan 


We offer a service for lyric writers of REAL ABILITY. 
Our 50-50 songs are being featured from Radio Stations, 
KFI, WGY, WWVA, WOV, WIBC, WMBC, and others. 
All poems submitted must be typewritten or in legible 
handwriting 
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ONG WRITERS 


RADIO snd RECOROY Don’t fail to read ‘‘Song Requirements 
of Talking Pictures, Radio and Records” 
an explanatory, instructive book SENT 
FREE on request. New writers mail 
song-poems for free examination. We re. 
vise, compose and arrange music, and se- 
cure copyrights, guaranteeing approval. 


ci 
( 
m W. B. Newcomer Associates, 1674 Broadway, New York 


SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 


One of America’s popular limelight songwriters, amaz- 
ing record of achievements, offers you an comenting 
bona fide proposition. Seeing is believing. Four o 
his songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records besides sheet music, etc. Be convinced 


RAY HIBBELER 
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D103, 2104 Keystone Ave., Chicago 
Real Composing Square Dealing 
LON HEALY 
Writer of 


“Nevada Moon” (Quincke);“Arizona Rose” (Feist); 
“Colorado Rose” (Shapiro-Bernstein) 
will compose for YOU—Prices on request. 
(Enclose stamps) 
LON HEALY, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs 











e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your Songs for free examination and advice. 
Free booklet, ‘‘How to Turn Songs Into Gold,’’ by 
America’s well-known composer. Write for it now. 


Broad ’ -B 
STAN TUCKER, jew york city 


Theres a NEW WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 


Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amazing 
new discovery in teaching creative writing. The 
Creative Ability Developer is scientific and sure. 
Makes the hardest part of writing easy. Opens flood- 
gates of ideas. Simplifies plotting. Shortens your 


road to successful authorship. FREE 










The Simplified Jrotatne, Course, 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Without obligation send free book about the Creative 





THE 
NEW WAY 
To 
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Heavily padded publicity is a stock in 
trade in the show business in all its branches. 
Movie folk and producers consider it in- 
dispensable in creating the tinkling music 
cf coin at the box offices; therefore they 
are not troubled greatly on occasions by any 
disturbing ethics on that score. The fan 
magazines, as mouthpieces of a group of 
glittering folk upon which they are interde- 
pendent, do not often lose sight of this same 
tinkle. 

The following magazines make up the 
market for freelance writers on motion 
pictures. A number of these publications 
use fiction set against a Hollywood back- 
ground, but in most cases contract for this 
material and do not care to consider unso- 
licited fiction short stories: 


Hollywood—A Fawcett monthly publica- 
tion. Requests that all communications re- 
garding manuscripts be addressed to its edi- 
torial office at 6605 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood, Marcella Burke, western editor. 
Prefers to have writers query editor before 
going to work on story, in order that it can 
be written under editor’s instructions if 
the writer’s material suggests a possible 
story suitable to the magazine’s needs. 15c. 

Motion Picture—Published monthly by 
Motion Picture Publications, Inc. Laur- 
ence Reid, editor. Editorial offices: Para- 


mount Building, 1501 Broadway, New 
York. Large staff of coast correspond- 
ents. 25c. 

Movie Classic—Published monthly by 


Motion Picture Publications, Inc. Laur- 
ence Reid, editor. Editorial offices: 
Paramount Building, 1501 Broadway, New 
York. Large staff of Hollywood corre- 
spondents. 25c. 

Movie Mirror—Ruth Waterman, editor. 
Published monthly. Editorial offices: 8 
West 40th Street, New York. Editor wants 
“articles about motion pictures exclusively 
—no fiction. Buys interviews with motion 
picture personalities and accompanying 
photos having human-interest value. Pays 
from 3c to 4c a word on acceptance.” Sold 
at 10c through a chain of 5-and-10c stores. 


Movie Romances—Published weekly by 
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the W. D. Boyce Company, 500 N. Dear- 
born Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Because of its 
size, it uses a minimum of “personality” 
stories on picture people. A mail-order 
magazine. 

Modern Screen—A monthly Delacorte 
publication. Ernest V. Heyn, editor. Edi- 
torial office: 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Features such writers as Faith Baldwin, 
Elinor Glyn, Albert Payson Terhune, Vicki 
Baum. According to the editor’s instruc- 
tions to writers “Modern Screen trys to 
present all facts (in a story) as substan- 
tiation of one strong human-interest leitmo- 
tif. In other words, we do not use stories 
which simply give a bare resume of a play- 
er’s career. We try, whenever possible, to 
ferret out some intimate angle of the actor’s 
past experiences in order to unify the scat- 
tered facts and to intensify the tempo of the 
story.” Modern Screen assigns stories to 
reputable writers if the writer’s suggestion 
reveals possibility of a suitable story. 
Prompt report on manuscripts and payment 
at excellent rates on acceptance. 10c. 


New Movie—Published monthly by 
Tower Magazines, Inc., for exclusive sale 
in F. W. Woolworth stores. Verne Porter, 
executive editor. Editorial offices: 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Features such 
writers as listed in the opening paragraphs 
in this story on free lancing for film publica- 
tions. Uses hometown stories of the stars 
and angles on players other than those ob- 
tained through Hollywood interview. Pays 
excellent rates on acceptance. 10c. 


Photoplay—Published monthly by Photo- 
play Publishing Company. James R. 
Quirk, editor. Editorial office: 221 West 
5%th Street, New York. Relies mainly on 
a staff of permanent correspondents. 
Prompt report by letter on manuscripts. 
25¢. 

Picture Play—Published monthly by 
Street and Smith. Editorial office: 79-89 
Seventh Avenue, New York. Relies 
mainly on staff writers for material. 10c. 

Screenland—Published monthly by 
Screenland Magazine, Inc. Dwight Evans, 
editor. Editorial office: 45 West 45th 
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Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and formal 
rules. Mr. Hoffman's standing in the magazine world is 


known. McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.) he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he had proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set eourses, no 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, 
requiring full time for best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of ‘‘one-man”’ courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. Write for booklet B 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 


An editor for 25 years (Adventure, 








SERVICE THAT SERVES 


Typing:—First copy on bond paper. One carbon free. Minor 
corrections, perfect work, 40c a thousand words. 

Editing:—Done by professional writer, terms by arrangement. 

Research:—Competent research on technical subjects. 


Cc. W. SWIGER, Fairmont, W. Va. 








PLAYS, NOVELS AND STORIES WANTED 
and marketed. Fifteen years editor and publisher 
of Motion Picture Magazine and six others. Usual 
reading fee charged except to known authors. 


EUGENE V. BREWSTER 


6068 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 








HAVE YOU A SHORT STORY FOR SALE? 

DO YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR FICTION OF ALL TYPES? 
If so, write for A folder, and learn of the sales of SEEMINGLY 
HOPELESS STOR I am constantly making for writers. CON- 
FESSION STORIES. ARE NOW GOING OVER BIG—I RECENTLY 
SOLD 3 for myself in less than a month! Send 50c for HOW TO 
WRITE A "MODERN CONFESSION STORY: 

JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 


P. O. Box 10, Station R, New York City 


MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME ad THE ROCKIES. 
Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 
Dept. “W. D.” 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your song 
before audiences and into music stores with beautiful 
title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
2623 McClurg Bldg., 


SONGS vee Fidvukes 
PICTURES 
Big Royalties 
a by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Producers. Free 
klet describes most complete song service ever offered. Hit 
writers will revise, arrange, compose Rg to your lyrics or 
lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright, broadcast your song 
over the radio. Our Sales Department su — to Music Publish. 
ers and Hollywood Picture Studios. WRITE TODAY for FREE 
BOOK UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
607 Meyer Bidg., Western Ave. and Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif, 


CHICAGO 




















































WrRITER’s DIGEST 





A DIRECT TIP 
from six iy publishers states that fiction markets will undoubted- 
ly open in February and March. 

Dig out those rejected and untried stories, and let us get them 
on the early By markets. Sales and revision B . a commission 
basis only, 1 . No advance payments ai 

ew writers are nal .~ professionals will ‘he helped over 
Ss r sticking points. Se fee 50c per script of 3,000 words. 
10¢ per — 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money 


k. Try _us 
ASTOR LITERARY. AGENCY, Ottawa, Kansas. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Accurately and neatly typed to conform to editor's re- 
quirements. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand words. 
Poetry 2c per line. Prompt service. 


MISS MARY M. GILL 
1455 East 108 St., Cleveland, Ohio 








CRITICISM—TYPING 


Writer with 8 years experience will give detailed sugges- 
tions for rewriting your rejected short story for $1. If it can 
be made salable, I'll show you how. 

My typist does perfect work. She offers quick service on 
bond paper with carbon copy, 40 cents per thousand words. 


CLABERT STEWART 
919 Addison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








TYPING 


Manuscripts, plays and poems accurately and neatly 
typed. Thirty cents per thousand, with carbon copy. 
Write 

REBECCA SHAFFER 
BOX 136 PROSPECT, PA. 








FOUND: The Writer’s True Friend. Typing, 
30c per thousand words. Carbon, postage, 
market suggestions and criticism free. My 
service will help you land a check. Try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








EXPERT TYPING 


Ten years experience as a typist, assuring fast, accurate 
work. Best grade bonds, extra first and last page, one car- 
bon copy, corrections in spelling and punctuation if desired. 
50c per thousand words. Verse ic per line, minimum All 
work carefully proof-read and promptly returned. 


L. MARSHALL 


504 Patterson Avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 








REJECTS? 


Why not send some of your rejected manuscripts to us for a 
frank statement of their faults? There is no charge for this 
service; for a detailed criticism or revision a reasonable fee 
is charged . Typing 50c per thousand words, with carbon copy 
and minor corrections. Special rates on lengthy manuscripts. 


THE LITERARY WORKSHOP 
P. O. Box 892, Dayton, Ohio 








AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


INTELLIGENT, SINCERE SERVICE; personal at- 
tention given all work. Mss. edited, corrected and 
typed to meet editorial requirements, 45c per 1,000 
words; poetry, 1c line; carbon copy. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. No order too large nor too small. 

Fannie Warren Kelly, 44 S. Eighth Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





Street, New York. Large Hollywood staff. 
Slow in reporting on manuscripts. 


Screen Play — Published monthly by 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. Manuscript 
should be directed to Carl A. Schroeder, 
associate editor, 529 South Seventh Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or to Marcella Burke, 
western editor, at 6605 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Hollywood. Offers “liberal payment 
on acceptance” for free lance manuscripts, 
but an unassigned story must have excep- 
tional value in order to be accepted since 
the magazine assigns in the main to experi- 
enced coast writers in the movie colony. 
Editors favor querying either office before 
writing story and reply promptly to in- 
quiries. Enclose a stamped envelope for 
reply. 25c. 

Silver Screen—Published monthly by 
Screenland, Inc. Ruth Waterbury, editor. 
Editorial office, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York. Uses only short, fast-moving stories 
hitting at the sensational. Has a staff of 
more or less regular writers and a very 
capable editor. 10c. 


Frederick James Smith, former editor of 
New Movie, is reported by Variety to be 
preparing a new 5c film monthly for early 
circulation. If Smith continues the policy 
which he applied in editing New Movie, this 
magazine will undoubtedly prove an excel- 
lent field for free-lance writers. 





The Psychology of the Movie 
Magazines 


By ELIOT KEEN, 
Editor, Silver Screen 


HEY are called “Fan” Magazines. 
The idea back of every fan maga- 
zine is the same. It is something 
tangible for the movie enthusiast to have 
and to hold. The moving picture itself 
passes in review and then its hundred thou- 
sand photographs go back into the can and 
are shipped out of town. The echoes die 
away, the memory becomes blurred and 











nothing is left of the great thrill. 
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So, the movie theatre patron buys a fan 
magazine and reads about the hero and his 
loves, about his horse and his dimple (the 
hero’s not the horse’s). Pictures of the 
players are printed that may be cut out and 
framed. 

There is a tremendous audience. Will 
Hays’ office tells us that sixty million people 
go to the movies. Each of these people are 
supposed to be interested in the players. 
What the interest is becomes a matter ot 
opinion. Some editors believe that the peo- 
ple go to the movies on the same quest that 
drives the tired business man to the Follies. 
And so some magazines are sexy picture 
galleries; Marlene Dietrich and her legs, 
Jean Harlow and her “low and behold” 
dresses, are the headliners at the moment 
for this group. 

There is another type of fan magazine 
which prides itself on the intimate, off-stage 
life of the stars—also sexy. The psy- 
chology involved is that in the humdrum 
life of their readers few indeed go mad for 
love and so they like to read of any loose 
morals in Hollywood. Such magazines de- 
pend on the divorces, the runaway mar- 
riages, the broken hearts; it is the tabloid 
viewpoint, and not very successful. 

Then there is another type of off screen 
news that is very salable, and the fan 
magazine having it is invariably successful. 
That embraces the intimate details regard- 
ing possessions of the stars. For example, 
Fredric March gave his wife an iron en- 
gagement ring, and to know this is to know 
Fredric March a little better. This inside 
knowledge makes his performances mean 
more to the spectator and it also sells the 
fan magazine. 

It has been pointed out that the worship 
of the gods of ancient Greece filled a human 
need. So today there are many who revere 
the movie people with the long distance 





Accurate Research Service 


In History, Literature, Art of any century. Unusual 
sources—rare volumes unobtainable elsewhere. His- 
torical plots suggested and revised. Try our staff of 
experienced newspaper and magazine writers. 

Submit your research problem for estimate. 


AUBURN RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 10, 1652 Farwell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CRITICISM AND SALES 


A STRICTLY personal, individual service of the 
highest type. I have been a successful writer, 
editor and critic since 1909. Indorsed by Jim Tully, 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, William Dudley Pelley, Carl 
Clausen, Arthur Preston Hankins, W. C. Tuttle, Hugh 
B. Cave, Frederick J. Jackson, Louis Weadock, J. Lane 
Linklater, John L. Tiernan, Lemuel De Bra, Hapsburg 
Liebe, Wiiliam Wallace Cook, A. L. H. Bucklin, Bryan 
Irvine, J. R. Johnston, George Allan England and many 
others. New York sales representative. 

Send for booklet, ‘“‘Facts About Criticism,” of interest 
to all writers. Free on request. 


HUBERT LA DUE 


Consulting Literary Critic 
Yucaipa, California 





|-Keowon Ga 0-a, gore en -a 8 oe 
WANTED—ali subjects, including Educa- 
tional, Financial, Business, Fiction, Verse, 
Scientific, Biographical and Religious. World- 
wide publishing _ service. Booklet free. 
Meador Publishing Company, 470 At- 
lantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 











COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or may fully 
collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half of the 
proceeds when the story is sold. James Nepthali 
Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 








AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


Better Envelopes at Lower Prices 
Karolton Kraft Envelopes, Heavy Wt. Gummed Flaps. 


Size 9x12 Size 94x12% 

25 envelopes........... $ .60 25 envelopes.......++++ $ .65 
50 envelopes.....s+se 1.10 50 envelopes.........++ 1.25 
10x13 
25 Envelopes cecccccccccccvcccccccesecccccescccccvccers $ .70 
SO enveloped ..cccscccrccccccccccccccccsescccccccesevce 1.35 
Size 6x9 Size 64x9% 

50 envelopes.......++++ $ .60 50 envelopes.......+++. 65 
Commercial Sizes, 10, II’s 

50 envelopes, 44%x9%, 55c. 50 envelopes, 44x10, 60c. 


Atlantic Bond Manuscrit Paper, 20-Ib. — peaeow 
Reams, 500 sheets....... me 
Second Sheets, ream 

Typewriter ribbons, Heavy Duty, 75e, three for $1. 80. 
Postage prepaid anywhere east of Rocky Mountains, West 
of Rockies customer must add 10% to above prices. 





Notice 


Our new 64-page catalogue of Author’s Supplies and Writ- 
er’s books is now ready. Send for it, it will be mailed free 
to all interested parties. This is the most complete catalogue 
we have ever issued. 


Address — A. D. FREESE & SON 


Publishers—Printers—Stationers 
UPLAND, IND. 
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NEW MARKETS 


For Light Stories 


Which are not generally known to writers. We sell these 
markets our own light fiction and we can sell yours. Rates 
are low but fully commensurate with the quality of the story. 
Dig that short (1000 to 6000 words) out of your desk drawer 
that all the big boys refused because it is not quite strong 
enough in plot and suspense and send it along to us. We 
can likely get you several dollars for it. 

Standard commission of 10%, payable after sale. No advance 
postage or other boloney. e back our own judgment. A 
reading fee of $1 must accompany each manuscript. We will 
gladly waive the fee when we have sold a few of your stories, 
but we can’t wade through drivel. Rush the story in right 
now. We had more calls than we could supply last month. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
Short Story Writers 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 











$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 


Writer’s DIcEst 




















MAKE If you have imagination I 
MONEY can QUICKLY help you turn 
WRITING | ‘ejection slips into PAY 
FicTion | CHECKS. Write for valu- 
able, FREE information. 








NATALIE NEWELL, Coconut Grove, Florida 
(NOT a school or sales agency) 


SPECIAL OFFER 


17 Weeks For 
ONE DOLLAR 














. - . Have you seen the new Outlook? ... 
a liberal, lively-spirited, illustrated periodical, 
with restraint, dignity and direction .. . treating 
aggressively the issues of the day, including 
Prohibition. . . . It offers a well rounded out 
program of ideas . . . timely reviews on books, 
music, the theatre and art ... special depart- 
ments every week on finance and business, con- 
cise, important and down-to-the-minute. . 
Packed with original material... . “J want to 
say how much I enjoy reading the Outlook. 
In the words of the street, you are getting out 
@ swell journal.””—Says John Dewey. 


OutLoox and Independent—120 East 16th Street— 
New York 
Gentlemen: 
I should like to read the Outlook for seventeen weeks, 
Please find enclosed one dollar. 


NAME AND ADDRESS... ..cccccssccccsecsessccccsssecese 


































worship that the “It” of Helen once 
aroused. However, editors are cagey fel- 
lows and they pander to this part of their 
audience, too. The adjectives that once 
only goddesses could win now warm every 
press agent story and fan magazine pages 
give the superlative a break. The average 
moviegoer worships the beauty of Loretta 
Young, the toughness of James Cagney and 
the lure of exotic, little Lupe Velez, 


This admiration that the fan feels for the 
star forces the fan to buy the magazines 
that feed the flames. 


All this is changing. 


The talking pictures have changed the ap- 
peal of the movies. No longer do pictures 
run for months and months, years in fact, 
in one theatre, as “The Big Parade” did— 
a silent picture. Talking pictures have 
limited the audience to thinking people. 
Pictures stay about one-third as long as they 
did. The costs have gone up. The picture 
business, to be in fashion, is in a bad way; 
but this has nothing to do with the depres- 
sion. The “out-of-work” go to the movies. 


When a play like “Private Lives’ is 
screened, its light and delightful comedy 
can hardly pull into the theatre the same 
mass of people that Tom Mix could pull in 
with Tony, his cliff-jumping steed. And 
yet “Private Lives” is talking pictures at 
their best. Every effort is being made to 
get the spectacle-viewing customer into the 
theatre. More action is being put into pic- 
tures and less talk. 


It is the business of the fan magazine 
editor to help the industry in every way 
that he can, but unfortunately the small 
audience of the talking picture is probably 
the audience of the fan magazine as well. 
The fan magazine never did sell to more 
than one in thirty of the theatre-goers. 


For these reasons the psychology of the 
fan magazine is to introduce each star as 
skillfully as possible. Once you are sold on 
the star it doesn’t matter whether she talks 
or not. And so the star system is the main 
reliance of the fan magazine. No editor 
wants articles about anything except these 
girls and boys, men and women. Such ar- 
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ticles can only be written by writers closely 
associated with the stars. Nine out of ten 
fan magazine articles are written in Holly- 
wood after a personal interview with the 
subject of the essay. 


These Hollywood beauties have done very 
well for themselves, and every girl wants to 
know about them. It isn’t the pictures and 
the plots, the heroes or the houses that they 
want to know about. The great and excit- 
ing question for some is, “How does she 
manage her spit curl?” 


Fan magazines are the least intelligent 
printed matter in one sense, but in another 
they are the modern, the glamorous, the 
imaginative form that the printed word 
takes in the lives of the young. They make 
every girl yearn for the thrill of being beau- 
tiful, they kindle the imaginations and they 
satisfy vicariously the desire for adulation. 


Not the least of the functions of the fan 
magazine is to serve as a teething ring for 
the future novelists. Adela Rogers St. 
John learned her alphabet on screen maga- 
zines and Jim Tully wrote fan material first. 
I am printing this month a young author’s 
first article. I am sure she could not now 
sell a fiction story—but she will! 


There are about fifteen fan magazines. 
Of them all Silver Screen has the largest 
newsstand circulation. The others, “Screen 
This’ and “Screen That” are all more or 
less alike in appearance. The photographs 
come to them all from the same sources, 
and the printing further reduces them to 
sameness. 

Fan magazines are new things in the 
world. They live by promoting another 
fellow’s business and they sell solely be- 
cause of mob psychology. For example, an 
ordinary good looking, decent, married 
woman paints up her face, stands in front 
of a bank of lamps, smiles and says, 
“Well”? Surely there is nothing startling 
about that. 

But when I tell you that that is a close up 
and when it is included in the picture it will 
come as a climax, that on the screen we 
will see another woman distraught, drive 
recklessly through a city, rush to a studio, 
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Do YOU Write Stories? 
Do You WANT to Write Stories? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: A New Method 
of Plot Suggestion for Writers of Creative Fiction, 
by William Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used and recom- 
mended by such noted authors as H. Bedford-Jones, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Vic Whitman, Hubert LaDue, 
Marshal South, Hugh B. Cave, Laurence D’Orsay, 
and others. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for 
descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 








COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
80c a thousand words, without corrections. With 
grammatical corrections, 40c a thousand words. Carbon 
copy included. Satisfaction guaranteed. Library Re- 
search Service also offered. 


MINNIE L. BATES 
R. D. 2, Fayetteville, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editor’s requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 

MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 


26 Amherst Rd. Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Rd., Brookline, Mass. 








BEST TYPING IN THE SOUTH 


Send me your manuscripts. I will type them perfectly 
for 40c per thousand words or 50c per thousand with 
spelling and English corrections. One carbon copy 
furnished and markets suggested. 


LOIS MITCHELL, Albertville, Alabama 








BEVERLY HILLS TYPIST 


Experienced in literary work, will type your manu- 
script accurately and efficiently with all technical re- 
quirements of most exacting editors. 50c per 1000 
words, including carbon copy; verse, lc a line. 10% 
discount on 20,000 words or more. Satisfaction Guar- 


t le 

— B. G. URFER 

705 N. Alpine Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
= 








We Please Others—Why Not You? 


Perfect typing by professionals. “a neyo in — 
and grammar. Bond paper. Carbon 
Service. Mss. oneal flat. THIRTY ‘CENTS "PER 
THOUSAND WORD 
A Trial mae Convince You. 
McVEY & BRADY 
4201 Locust St. Kansas City, Missouri 








POET’S MAGAZINE 


Pays $50 for best poem appearing in each issue, Dorothy 
peas won in the May issue. Leo Taylor won in the Sep- 
tember issue. 

Anas s Magazine pays $2 for each poem accepted for pub- 
ication. 

Poet’s Magazine puts new finds on the air... Tune in 
for Poet’s Magazine hour. 


POET’S MAGAZINE 
SS West 42nd St., New York City 
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“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the exact 


word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


WriTeEr’s DIGEST 


If you are tired of groping for words that 


k r e e accurately express your thoughts, write for 
f 


a free copy o 





Our Clients Sell Stories 


THEIR WORK HAS APPEARED IN 96 MAGAZINES! 


clients who have sold. 


OVER TWELVE YEARS 


t Mason, Nalbro Bartley. 
Z. CRITICISM: Thorough, analytical, constructive. 
2. INSTRUCTION: Personal, friendly, individual. 
3. COLLABORATION: By successful author-critic. 
4. MARKETING: The last word in ag help. 
This fourfold service for one low 
THE ONLY SERVICE yh ae Pe o. A STRICT “MONEY- 


Special Pe... = By = screen material. 
Address inquiries and manuscripts to, 


Mallory Methods 


Our files contain hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from 
Mr. Mallory is the author of many published stories, two 
writer’s textbooks, and has edited two all-fiction magazines. 
MALLORY METHODS HAVE HELPED WRITERS FOR 


The service is —— by many, including Arthur Stringer, 


3789—5th Avenue, San Diego, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With corrections in grammar, punctuation and spell- 
ing. 50 cents per thousand words. Poetry, 2c per 
line. One carbon copy. Revised to conform to Editor’s 
requirements. 


FERN F. MESING 
1503 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


typed, letter-perfect and to editors’ requirements; 60c 

1000, with carbon; Poetry, 2c a line; special rates on 

book. Efficient Service. Intelligent Cooperation. 
FLORENCE C. WARREN 

506 Victory Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








FREE CRITICISM 


For the months of February, March, and April I will criti- 
cize for each new client two stories under 5000 words for the 
price of one. 75c per thousand. Minimum charge $1.00, In 
each case I will give a detailed criticism, covering all of the 
elements of the short story. 

I am also equipped to do excellent typing, bond paper, extra 
— yg carbon, mailed flat with postage paid. 50c per 

ousan 


W. C. KING, 1224 Stillwood Drive, Atlanta, Ga. 





Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








-—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


fling open the door and scream, “You, you 
are in love with my husband!” when the 
siren mockingly says, “Well”? you get an 
inkling that this is important to the story. 


But let us go further. If I hire a good 
writer to tell of the marvel of that poise, 
that smile, that voice and two million people 
read his convincing words you will look 
more carefully at the scene. And when 
you see advertisements and reviews, bill- 
boards and electric signs stressing the art 
of this woman and finally when you know 
that 40,000,000 people will see her, talk 
about her and imitate her, then you become 
convinved that unless you too see her and 
talk about her, you will be an outcast, a lone 
wolf in modern civilization and you will 
sneak back into the pack and buy a fan 
magazine. It is an interesting business, this 
running a fan magazine. 


Suppose we come to love Becky Sharp 
and Norma Shearer plays the part. We 
would wonder which we loved, Becky or 
Norma. And it’s all good fan material. 


The psychology of a fan magazine is this: 
—The reader knows the player was “pre- 
tending” on the screen but also the reader 
while in the theatre was pretending too— 
pretending to believe it all. Together they 
journeyed to far and verdant fields of ro- 
mance and adventure more beautiful than 
life. The fan magazine is the souvenir pur- 
chased to keep green the memory of the 
vicarious holiday. 





Ralph Daigh, formerly of Battle Stories, 
is now with Deil.. D. E. Lurton continues 
as its managing editor. 


The Scholastic, national magazine for the 
high school class room, has moved to 155 
East 44th Street, New York. It absorbed 
Magazine World. 


Advertising Outdoors suspended publica- 
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HAT if YOU were sell- 
“(Q) ing a product, and for 
twelve years your cus- 


tomers told you it was worth 
triple the price charged? 

What if, while selling this 
product, YOU received several 
hundred unsolicited letters each 
week, and every week, telling 
you that this product was the 
best on the market and the 
cheapest as well? 

What if the authorities in your 
field, as well as nationally im- 
portant newspapers, frequently 
stated that your product was 
mighty good? 

Were that so, wouldn’t YOU 
have boundless faith in your 
product and in your ability to 
satisfy your client’s every wish? 

You bet you would. And 
that’s how we feel about WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST! Thousands of 
unsolicited letters come into our 
offices each year, building up 
indisputable proof that WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST subscribers write 
and sell more articles, stories, 
plays, and novels because they 
read and study WRITER’S 
DIGEST. 

Editors, literary critics, uni- 
Versities, newspapers, magazines, 
columnists have of their own 
accord praised WRITER’S DI- 
GEST and the work it is doing. 

We know our product is 
genuine. We know it is worth 


Will You Gamble With Us 
lf We Take All The Risk? 


its price. We know we can 
satisfy you. 


"THATS why we ask you to 
take this gamble with us. 
We'll stand the entire risk! 

With your $2 one year sub- 
scription to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST we will give you a signed 
guarantee that if, after receiving 
three consecutive copies of 
WRITER’S DIGEST, you are 
not completely satisfied and de- 
lighted with the results we will 
refund your money at once 
in full. 

It is not even necessary to state 
why. Just drop a penny post card 
and say you want your $2 back—and 
immediately you'll get it back by cer- 
tified check. And the three issues we 
have sent you, are yours! You have 
certainly lost nothing. 

Seize this extraordinary opportunity 
to test your talent, your mind, and 
your ambition with three consecutive 
issues of WRITER’S DIGEST. We 
know what success others have had 
and we’re willing to gamble on you. 

You be the judge. We'll un- 
qualifiedly accept your decision. Give 
yourself better than an even break and 
subscribe to WRITER’S DIGEST 


today under these generous terms. 





eae eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 

This offer applies only to subscriptions sent in on 
this coupon. 

WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12TH Street, Cincinnati, Ouro 

Gentlemen—Enter my subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for one year, for which I enclose $2. 

If, after receiving the third issue, I am not com- 
pletely satisfied, I will so advise you and you will 
refund my $2 by certified check the same day, and 
I will be under no further obligations whatsoever. 


PE we bce sedate ekkiws tp s0esesansseeeeneens 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Literary Criticism 


Short stories up to 4000 words, $3.00; to 
7500 words, $5.00. 

Verse up to 20 lines, $1.00; 5c a line addi- 
tional. 6 poems, $5.00. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


464 S. Citrus, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone, ORegon 0952 


Stories listed in both O. Henry Prize Stories 








and O’Brien Best Stories of 1931. Verse: The 
Nation, The New Yorker, Literary Digest, etc. 
PRIZE PROGRAM, 1932. $200 cash prizes: 
P TS: specials for beginners; second book contest, 
open to all poets—see rules; COURSE IN 
ERSIFICATION, Preliminary Assignment 
free; SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Information for Hitch- 
hikers Along the Literary Highway, including 500 PL Eat 
TO SEND POEMS, $1; THE PRA CTICAL RHY 
rhyme dictionary and Bandbook, $1; KALEID OSCOPE, 
monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy. Details of all sent upon 
receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 








AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


QUALITY typing by professional literary typist. Mss. 
prepared accurately, neatly, promptly and editorially 
correct—a guaranteed service. Free carbon, extra first 
and last sheets, mailed flat. Prose, 40c per 1000; 
book lengths, 30c; verse, 2c per line. 


TYPOCRAFTERS’ GUILD 
160 East North Street, Ilion, N. Y. 











WRITERS: Sell Your Stories! 


“Your check for my story was certainly welcome,” 
writes H. W. “Your letter bristles with facts needed 


to produce salable work,” says T.F. And sothey run... 


We are in the largest buying markets for manuscripts 
—direct editorial contacts. We need more fiction—all 
types. Send us your MSS. We sell or tell you how! 
Nominal fee includes criticism and revisions. 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
242 E. 15th St., NEW YORK CITY 


THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 





We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
plays, and verse; also handle short fiction. 


Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 
Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








TOP-NOTCH TYPING ! ! ! 


Manuscripts typed according to requirements, on good 
quality bond. 30c per 1000 words. Includes correc- 
tions in spelling, punctuation, etc. Carbon and extra 
first page free. Mailed flat. Special rates on books. 
Earnest, dependable service. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER Waynesburg, Ohio 





QUALITY ARRANGING 


The arranger of “I Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love,” “Carolina Moon,” ‘Girl of My Dreams” and 
many other hits, will compose music for your words, 
revise and arrange your melodies at reasonable cost. 


HAROLD POTTER 
1587 Broadway, New York City 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 











Class 


American Rabbit Journal, Box 163, Columbia, 
Mo. Adrian J. Gum, Editor. “All material should 
be authoritative, instructive, and helpful to the 
rabbit breeder, either fancy or utility. Such articles 
as the feeding, breeding, and housing of rabbits 
or cavies are suggested. However, news happen- 
ings, unusual events pertaining to the rabbit world, 
and interviews with prominent rabbit men if ac- 
companied with photographs, will be considered. 
The length should be governed by the material, 
but should be kept within the bounds of from 1000 
to 2000 words. We pay approximately $1 per 1000 
words on publication; in some cases more.” 





Atlantica,** The Italian Monthly Review, 33 
West 70th St., New York City. Doctor F. Cos- 
sola, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 
a year. A cultural and educational magazine. “We 
use only articles concerning social, political, lit- 
erary, artistic, and economic matters from an 
Italian or Italo-American slant. We try to inter- 
pret Italy to America, and America to Italy. Our 
typical reader is the second generation, educated, 
Italo-American professional man. Success stories 
and travel articles are given consideration. Ar- 
ticles should be from 1500 to 2000 words in length, 
and never over 2500 words. No short stories or 
humor articles are used. We prefer to have pho- 
tographs sent with articles, but no payment is made 
for their use. We report within two weeks and 
pay one-half cent a word on publication.” 





Forbes,* 170 Fifth Ave., New York City. B. C. 
Forbes, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
$5 a year. A business and financial magazine. 
“We are in the market for articles describing new 
ideas, methods, etc., of management, selling, dis- 
tribution, and manufacturing. Articles should not 
run more than 2500 words in length. Photographs 
should accompany manuscripts. We report within 
one week and pay on acceptance.” 





Amateur Golfer and Sportsman,* 529 South 
Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. Roscoe Fawcett, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c acopy; $2.50 a year. 
“We want golf instruction articles, photos of golf 
celebrities, sophisticated verse, comment and car- 
toons.” 





Nation’s Business,* United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Merle Thorpe, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year; 
$7.50 for three years. “We use articles dealing 
with current trends of business. We seldom use 
more than 3000 words; 2500 words are preferred. 
At the present time we are overstocked. We use 
photographs for illustration, but seldom use poetry. 
We report within a week or ten days, and pay on 
acceptance.” 





General, Literary, and Fiction 
All Western,* 100 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Carson W. Mowre, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1 a year. “We use novels about 20,000 
(Continued on page 53) 
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EDIT TO SUIT 
(Continued from page 8) 

A friend of ours at the offices of College 
Humor writes anent their recent prize novel con- 
test: “The novels that came in were pitifully few 
and pitifully bad.” 

This places College Humor and Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., in an awkward position. They cannot 
well award a prize to a novel that is poor, and yet 
they want to keep their faith with free lance 
writers. The prize they offered will positively be 
awarded. 

However, in a sotto voce kind of way the in- 
formation is out that other novels submitted will 
be considered up to June 1. College Humor, we 
believe, is fully justified in this. It is unfortunate 
that unknown writers give such a poor account 
for themselves when doing novels. We suggest 
that you write the Novel Contest Editor of the 
College Humor-Farrar & Rinehart Novel Contest, 
1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, before submitting. 
Of all high-grade magazines, College Humor is 
the most decent to talented unknowns. 


Earth, 2078 North Capitol, Salem, Ore., 
is re-established and will be published 
monthly. J. Niver is editor. arth uses 
articles, poetry, and stories that are “liberal 
and constructive.” This magazine is one of 
the one-man reviews spoken of by Jack 
Conroy in his article by that title some time 
ago. Payment, if any, is low. The maga- 
zine is read by the “left” wing. 








Dance Magazine, once owned by Mac- 
fadden and then by Hersey is suspended, 





Clayton Magazines, formerly at 80 La- 
fayette St., New York City, have moved to 
155 East 44th. Fawcett magazines may 
also move East. 





Publishers believe that bad times induce 
greater popular interest in radical thought. 
Therefore it would seem that a radical or 
liberal magazine of running-fire comment 
should sell. Last month appeared These 
Times, edited by Walter Springer, former 
newspaper man. It is edited from the ad- 
dress of the old Clayton plant at 80 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York. It contains popular 
Newspaperish cartoons, breezier articles, 
and an editorial policy that is more suited 
to the literate national-minded upper mid- 
dle class. It is issued fortnightly. 





Black Aces, Fiction House’s new month- 
ly, edited at 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York, started out this month with a crack- 
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CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE 


If YOU are writing—short stories, novels, articles, 
verse—let us help you to perfect your work—and to 
SELL it. Ours is the oldest Service for Writers. 
More than 25 years of continuous operation. We do 
not tell “Fairy Stories’’ to our correspondents but 
endeavor to give them honest help. Recent letters say 
(names and addresses on request) : “T have shopped 
about for criticism quite a bit, and it is your due to say 
that NOWHERE is there a service so conscientious 
and painstaking as yours.’ And this: “At the time I sent 
my previous story to you I sent others to other places, Your 
criticism was more constructive and valuable than any 
other."” REASONABLE CHARGES. Explanatory circulars 
and lists of standard text-books on request. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 
Dept. D, Franklin, Ohio 








JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 
23 N. 60th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Typist to many successful authors; pasion highest quality 
letter-perfect typing at 40c 1,000 w 

Introductory offer: beautifu oo *- t cover free; re- 
turn postage prepaid; four suitable markets suggested, if 


requested. 
Established 1924 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


First class_work, carbon copy free, minor grammatical cor- 
rections. The kind of typing the editor favors. 


On 20-lb. Systems Bond.......... 50c per 1000 words 

On Everlasting TECO............. 60c per 1000 words 

Prompt and efficient service. Return postage prepaid. 
B. GAMAGE 


412 Belgrove Drive, Arlington, N. J. 








READING 
NO CRITICISM FEES 
I sell short stories, articles, novels, plays, radio scripts and 
syndicate material, and offer expert @itical service. 


IT’S WORTH AN INQUIRY! 
SAMUEL J. FRIEDMAN 
110 West 42d Street, New York City 
Former magazine editor, newspaper columnist and play reader. 








EDITORS in need of live material; 
write 
MYRTLE H. McCORMACK 
River Park, Alabama 
Reading Fee Reasonable 








LOVE STORIES WANTED 


—by magazine editors and motion picture producers. 
Many writers are making big money writing romantic 
stories. Increase your sales by meeting the demand 
of this active market. PLOT GENIE can help you. 
Write today for full information. No obligation. 
THE GAGNON COMPANY 

763 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 











TYPING THAT PLEASES 


Manuscripts typed neatly, accurately and promptly by 
experienced man. Hammermill bond paper; one carbon 
copy; minor corrections if desired; Mss. mailed flat; 
work guaranteed. 30c per 1000 words. 


ALLEN DASHER, Dwight, Kansas 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The editor of a new magazine has just 
asked me to find him light, clever fiction, 
travel articles, and outdoor poetry, all 
of good quality. 
Fiction — Articles — Poetry — Rhetoric 
What have you for this opportunity? 
I. H. WILSON 
151 West 10th Street, 


LH. W. 


Insignia of 
Quality Help 
For Writers. 


New York City 








EDWIN L. SABIN 


(Watson Rawkins, Pseud.) 
A successful writer? Yes, for thirty years. With story 
instinct developed by long study and practice? Yes. A 
capable manuscript critic and plot builder? Yes, with 
initiative, ingenuity, and courage. Moreover, he is prompt, 
thorough, and helpfully human. If you, another writer, 
have writing problems, query him at his look-out up among 


the olives and the rocks. 
ROUTE 1, BOX 28, HEMET, CALIF. 








WE FIND FACTS FOR YOU 


Are you holding up a story or an article 
for want of necessary but unavailable 
data? We will secure it for you. Cordial 
cooperation. Moderate cost. 


Research and Information Service 
127 East 55 Street, New York City 








REVISION AND CRITICISM 


All stories and articles revised and typed ready 
for editors at 20 cents a hundred words. Criti- 
cism only, 10 cents a hundred words. Fees 
payable in advance. 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 
MONTVILLE, N. J. 











Beverly Hills Hotel 


AND BUNGALOWS 
Riding Golf 
Tennis Dancing 
EUROPEAN OR AMERICAN PLAN 

William Marsh Kimball, 


BEVERLY HILLS 


CALIFORNIA 


Manager 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


erjack name, a good idea, and well-known 
pulp paper writers. The policy of the 
magazine as stated by its editor follows: 


“Some call them Black Aces. Some call 
them by other names, not complimentary and 
not pleasant to hear. Whichever way the die 
falls, the man who runs outside the pack has 
to take it and like it. He lives in a half-world 
where things move fast, where sinister under- 
currents rule, where the scales of life-and- 
death are on a hair-trigger balance. Words 
do not count—deeds are their own explanation. 

“The problem that has created the Black 
Aces is no new one. It is as old as man’s 
greed, as deep-seated as jealousy. Today, 
thanks to the complexities of modern civiliza- 
tion, it lifts its head more powerfully, more 
viciously than at any time in man’s history. 
Working often behind the mask of law and 
righteousness it exacts a vampire toll from 
every one of us. 

“Our organizations, based upon equity and 

humanitarian principle, are helpless against the 
cunning of the modern outlaw. And so we 
have the Black Ace, fighting fire with fire, 
-_ with death, carrying the sword for all 
of us. 
“Nor is the Black Ace a new creation in 
man’s scheme. From the dawn of time we 
have known the wolf who traveled fastest when 
he traveled alone. In the days when the war- 
riors were armored tanks on horseback, when 
Richard-of-the-Lionheart held sway, they 
called them Free Lances. When America was 
young and great cities of today were part of 
the wilderness, they called them privateers. 
Down in Latin America they are known as 
filibusters.” 


The sub-head of the magazine is “the 
story magazine of the world’s lone wolves.” 
Stories run from 6,000 to 12,000 words. 
Titles in the first issue are “Dead Men Do 
Tell,” “Hell on Wheels,” “The Guy From 
Chi,” etc. Stories are packed with realistic 
thrills. 

We like the editorial idea of Black Aces. 

Physically, however, the magazine looks 
poor, with the regulation rush-job-low-price 
printing and half-hearted art work. Some 
day—we’ve been saying this now for three 
years—a publisher without a pulp paper 
publisher’s credos of cheap production is 
going to take hold of Black Aces, or equally 
good title, and make it sing. 





Please Note 


The Escritoire, Center Point, Texas, was by 
error listed last month at Cedar Point, Texas, and 
writers corresponding with them may have had 
their mail returned. The Escritoire’s office is at 
Center Point, Texas, where they specialize in 
typing manuscripts for writers, 
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words in length, novelets of 12,000 words, shorts 
of 5,000 words, and true feature articles of 5000 
words. We also use real western stories that appeal 
to the true westerner and not the thrill seeking 
ribbon clerks’ conception of gun dummies stalking 
through a welter of blood. We want the ‘different’ 
western story. The usual western of rustlers, bad 
sheriffs, and a malo hombre shooting down the 
whole posse single-handed will receive a rejection 
immediately. Photographs must accompany true 
feature articles treating on the men, customs, and 
times of the old west. We use some poetry. We 
report within two weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 





Asia,* 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. Mar- 
ietta Neff and Gertrude Emerson, Editors. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $4 a year “We use 
articles from 2000 to 5000 words in length on 
oriental life and thought in human terms; Russia 
and Africa included. We do not want ordinary 
travel articles. We want good glossy black and 
white prints. We do not use poetry. We report 
within ten days to three weeks and pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Astounding Stories,* 155 East 44th St, New 
York City. Harry Bates, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
2c a copy; $2.00 a year. A _ pseudo-scientific 
fiction magazine. “We use short stories up to 
9,000 words; novelets up to 25,000 words; serials 
from 45,000 to 60,000 words, with the installment 
breaks after each 15,000 words. We use no poetry 
and no photographs. We report within a week, 
and pay two cents a word on acceptance.” 








Battle Stories,*529 South Seventh St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Roscoe Fawcett, Editor. Issued 
monthly: 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use both 
fact and fiction of the World War, with similar 
requirements for both. Stories may be placed on 
any World War front, during any period of hos- 
tilities. No training camp stories—no stories of 
other wars. Start your yarn with war action and 
keep it up along well plotted lines. Avoid harrow- 
ing descriptions and gore. Hatreds must be per- 
sonal matters, rather than such as to incite gen- 
tral hatred toward our former enemies. The fact 
stories must be dramatic, authenticated by refer- 
ences, or photostats of documents, and if possible 
supply photos of the principal characters. Plots to 
avoid: cowards who turn into heroes, brother 
against brother, brutal officer hated by men, or 
totally incompetent officers whose chief character- 
istic is cowardice or a delight in causing needless 
loss of life. Requirements: shorts up to 7000 
words; novelets up to 15,000 words; best length 
5000 words or less; no serials. We report within 
ten days, and pay 1% cents a word and up on 
acceptance.” 


College Life,* 570 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
N. L. Pines, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. A fiction-humor magazine. “We are 
very much in the need of fast moving, well written, 
authentic stories of campus life. The usual rah- 
rah movie type of college story will not find a 
welcome here. We report promptly and pay a mini- 
mum rate of 1% cents a word on acceptance. 
Writers should study College Life before making 
submissions.” 


Current History,* 229 West 48rd St., New York 
City. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. A 
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FINE TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
3 for $1.00 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Black only. Sent prepaid upon receipt of dollar. 
State make of machine and whether standard or 


portable. M. GAMBLE 
226 Virginia Ave., Westmont, N. J. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author’s manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared 
for publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per 
line. One carbon copy. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 








WRITERS 


Be sure of your facts. I do literary and _ historical 
research at the Library of Congress and other unsur- 
passed Washington reference sources, including all Gov- 
ernment Departments. Manuscripts typed, criticized, 
edited, and prepared for publication. Translations. 
Reasonable rates. 
JOHN B. MURPHY 

1653 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








PERFECT TYPING 


Technically perfect manuscripts demand attention. I 
will prepare your manuscript according to current edi- 
torial needs. 30c per 1000 words. Carbon copy, with 
minor corrections and extra first page free. Prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
Venice, Ohio 








MSS. promptly, perfectly typed to editors’ re- 
quirements by experienced typist. Revising if 
desired. Reasonable rates, and special introduc- 
tory prices. Send for samples and information. 


ALICE KENDALL STARR 


Box 374, Dunedin, Fla. 








FOR TWO BUCKS 


We will read your story and give you an honest opinion 
of its merits. If changes are needed we will outline 
them; if advice, we will give you our best. If we 
believe it has real merit we'll type it for 45c per 
thousand with carbon. Reference: 1st Nat’l Bank. 


BAKER SERVICE, Lesueur, Minnesota 





F R AHEAD TO SUCCESS 
with my typing service, which includes 
minor revision. 50c per thousand words. 

Special rates on book features. Poetry and songs, 2c 

per line. I also offer criticism at reasonable rates. 

Sample of typing work and further details sent gladly 

upon request. Write for them! 


JOHN M. SZIKSNIS 
3432 Ligonier St., Dept. W.D. 1, Pittsburgh, Penna. 











AUTHOR’S TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed with spelling, punctuation, and 
grammatical errors corrected. 40c a thousand words. 
Without corrections, 30 cents a thousand words. 
Poetry, 1 cent a line. Carbon copy if desired. 
Experienced in typing scientific mss. 


MISS D. M. SHARON 
611 Irving Street, Portland, Oregon 
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FREE TYPING 


until Feb. 15, for the first thousand words on 
all mss. of new clients, to introduce my expert 
service and low rates. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


1 Edge Bidg., Columbus, Georgia 








WRITERS WANTED 


Ambitious persons to train for Humor, Column 
or Syndicate work. Will Rogers earns $150,000 
yearly. Odd McIntyre $100,000. Walter 
Winchell more than $75,000. Heywood Broun 
$50,000. Why not YOU? Send your name 
and address today for valuable information about 
the RIGHT way to get started in syndicate 
work. (No obligation on your part for this 
information.) 
JACK W. PANSY 


2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and correctly to meet the requirements 
of the editor. 40c per thousand words, lc per 
line for poetry, 1 carbon copy. 


GOLDIE ANN HYNES 





3614 Steele Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


QOK Manuscripts Wanted 








ALL SUBJECTS—FICTION (NOVEL 
LENGTH). Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, Pro- 
fessions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Juve- 
niles, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 words and up); 
Verse (book-size collections). Friendly reading 
free and prompt report. 
DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 
Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


INCURABLE? 


Don’t say that! Let an experienced analyst tell you how to 
doctor up that “‘hopeless’’ story or novel—and where to sel] 
it. Criticism rates, $1.00 per thousand words. Letter-perfect 
typing (with carbon copy), 50c a thousand words. Poetry, 
2c a line. Minor corrections if desired. 


ROBBINS MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
SUNNYSIDE, WASH. 


There's a NEW WAY 
fo WRITING SUCCESS 


Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amaz- 
ing new discovery in teaching creative writing. 

Creative Ability Developer is scientific and 
sure. Makes the hardest part of writing easy. 
Opens floodgates of ideas. Simplifies 


plotting. Shortens your road 
to successful authorship. FRE 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Without obligation send free book about the Creative | 
+ sews Developer. 
jame 





Dept. W. D. 
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non-fiction magazine. “We want articles on the 
important events and developments throughout the 
world—political, economic, social, and cultural— 
written by experts with full knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Articles should be from 3000 to 4000 words 
in length. We also use book reviews by leading 
authorities, only on invitation. We use neither 
photographs nor poetry. We report within a week, 
and pay two cents a word and up before pub- 
lication.” 

Love Story Magazine,* 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. Daisy S. Bacon, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $6 a year. “We use short 
stories from 3000 to 7000 words in length; nov- 
elets of 8000 words; serials in six parts, 10,000 
words in each installment. We use no photo- 
graphs. We use verse up to 16 lines. We report 
within two weeks and pay one cent a word and 
up on acceptance.” 








The Mechanical Package Magazine,* 529 South 
Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota. Roscoe 
Faweett, Editor. Issued monthly. “This maga- 
zine, new in format, appeal, and contents, requires 
special thought from writers who are aiming 
scripts at the check target. We want stories told 
in an entertaining manner of from 200 to 1000 
words on ‘how to build’ anything under the sun, 
providing the writer gets the use of tools, the 
workbench flavor, and the pros and cons of design 
into his stuff. Plans must accompany articles. 
No news shots are used. The Package Magazine 
is edited for adults who like mechanized outdoor 
sports, mechanical building projects, and thought- 
provoking articles on science, either pure or ap- 
plied. Readings are prompt, payment based on 
strength of ideas, originality, novelty, cleverness. 
We pay on acceptance.” 





Modern Mechanics and Inventions,* 529 South 
Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota. Roscoe 
Fawcett, Editor-in-Chief. Jack Smalley, Manag- 
ing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We use feature articles of a scientific 
nature, of popular appeal—not over 2000 words; 
how-to-build articles on constructing boats, air- 
planes, home furniture, and similar workshop 
profits; brief handikinks. Photographs of me- 
chanical novelties and inventions must accompany 
manuscripts. We never use poetry. We report 
within ten days, and pay on acceptance.” 





Modern Romances Magazine,* 100 Fifth Ave. 
New York City. Lyon Mearson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 
true stories of the confession type written in the 
first person. Also short stories about 5000 words 
or less. We use neither photographs nor poetry. 
We report within two weeks, and pay two cents 
a word on acceptance.” 


The New Yorker,* 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. H. W. Ross, Editor. Issued weekly; l5c a 
copy; $5 a year. “We want short prose, verse, 
and articles relating to New York life and to mat- 
ters of interest to New Yorkers. We do not use 
photographs, but some poetry. We report as soon 
as possible, and pay five cents a word and up for 
prose and 50c a line for verse.” 


Oriental Stories,** 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Issued 
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There’s a 





DR. J. BERG ESENWEIN 


As an author, editor, critic, 
teacher, and literary lecturer, 
Dr. Esenwein is known through- 
out the English-speaking world. 
He is admittedly the foremost 
authority on the modern short- 
story, being the author of more 
than a dozen books on literary 
technique. 


He was for years Editor of a 
great literary magazine, Lippin- 
cott’s. He is author of ‘‘Writing 
the Short-Story’’ and _ other 
standard literary works; and is 
the revered teacher of many of 
the leading and most promising 
writers of the day. He knows 
exactly what editors need in the 
way of literary material, and is 
ready to bring his experience 
and knowledge to your aid. 


Dr. Esenwein directs our 
literary courses and per- 
sonally conducts the 
courses in Short - Story 
Writing. 














Have you written an 
original story, article, 
poem, play, essay, or 
other piece of literary 
work upon which you 
would like Dr. Esen- 
wein’s advice before 
going further? Use the 
coupon, and he will tell 
you what in his opinion 
is the truth. 




















way to Find Out! 


Without Cost 


Many people are conscious of a longing 
to write, but hesitate month to month, 
year to year, to make a decisive move. 
They are uncertain regarding their ability, 
their imagination, their command of 
English. 

Some wish to write for the purpose of 
adding to income, but they cannot risk 
time or money without prospect of results. 
Others have reason to believe that they 
are gifted, but until success has come they 
are sensitive lest friends or family know 
what they are doing. 

Meanwhile Time goes on merrily, re- 
lentlessly. Life makes every day superficial 
demands. The real quest is halted, the need 
for personal expression unsatisfied. 

“If I could only know!” is a cry from 
the heart. Friends, teachers, family mean 
well; but what ts required ts the assurance 
of a recognized authority. 


There is a way to know 


Very simple. In confidence. Costs nothing. 
If you desire to write, and want to be sure that 
you can (or can’t), consult an expert. 

Send one of your writings to Dr. Esenwein 
with the coupon below. He will look it over and 
advise you frankly. The only stipulation is that 
full postage be included for the return of the 
manuscript. If you have no manuscript to send, 
write him a confidential letter. No obligation. 


DR. ESENWEIN’S OFFICE, 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 19, Springfield, Mass. 


I am sending a manuscript (or confidential letter) 
for Dr. Esenwein’s advice. Postage is enclosed for 
return. Check what you are interested in—short stories, 
novels, plays, poems, articles. 
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FOOD FOR WRITERS 


For instance, Frederick Palmer had won popu- 
larity long before he bought “‘Hartrampf’s Vocabu- 
laries."” But on that occasion he found a tool so 
useful that he carried it about in his brief case. One 
day this was stolen and Mr. Palmer wrote us as 
follows: ‘‘I have been using your ‘Vocabularies’ 
and found this book superior to any other work of 
the kind that I have ever had. But now it has been 
stolen with my brief case which I left, for an un- 
guarded moment, on a chair in the public library. 
Please send me another copy because I need it for 
writing a series of articles to order. It may not be 
indispensable, for I got along without it for a good 
many years, nevertheless it is exceedingly useful.” 

Another case in point is that of the glorified 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. She lost her copy from a 
steamer’s deck and ordered another as soon as she 
landed. These and scores of similar cases make it 
certain that “‘Hartrampf’s Vocabularies’’ is indis- 
pensable when the utmost precision, beauty and 
charm in writing are needed. 
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NEW AID FOR 


WRITERS 


Vastly Better Than Any Thesaurus 





New Principle—New Arrangement 
Easy —Authentic—Time Saving 
Guarantees Greater Success 





IDEA CHART SHOWS 
WHAT TO WRITE 


If you wish to write about something dazzling 
but can only think of the word bright, the simple 
index, or the Chart, will direct you unerringly to 
the page on which you find all the words that depict 
a thing as bright, flashing, brilliant, sparkling, and 
dazzling. The specimen below shows how simply 
words for describing beauty are presented. Like- 
wise every reference inspires and facilitates the de- 
piction of new and sparkling word-pictures. They 
open the flood-gates of the mind and let the torrent 
of drama and tragedy—human strife, flaming love, 
raging passion and splendid heroism, flow from 
your pen, leap into type and fly to your readers, to 
grip them and to hold them enthralled by the 
fascinating spell of your power. The -book is 
acclaimed ‘‘the greatest miracle for providing bril- 
liant expression that the world has ever known.” 
But we want you to judge it for yourself and learn 
of its tremendous helpfulness—the ease with which 
you can inject more sparkle, more beauty, and 

more power into what you say. 








BRAUTY—COMELINESS—GRANDEUR —#see ASSOCIATIVE 
re 109A 
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: Excellence—S uperlativeness ......140G 
107A 


It will be sent to any responsible 
person on approval. 
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admirable, attractive. exquisite, delicate. 
adorable, ee of worship, falr, handsome, 
admiration. e' fascinating, captivating. 


adorned, ranctigad fashionable, alamoue. 
alluring, charming. felicitous, deligh'« 
aesthetic, need fine, exo 

beautifu: A = 
alamode, — 

fashionably. 


beauty and strength, 
eaptivating, alluring. 





pellucid, beautifully clear. 
Picturesque, beagtiful, 
a OU, 
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VERBS ADJECTIVES (Continued) ADJECTIVES (Continued) i > ean en a an a a ae a ae ee 
(Bee 0 Yon 1074) Ing, fascinati nonparell, peerless, Hartrampf Co., Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
exceeding, excellent. ornate, beautified, 
ADJECTIVES excellent, consummate, peerless, matchless, Please send, delivery prepaid, Hartrampf’s Vocabu- 


laries, 548 pages, 6x9, in style and price — i] 
low. I will examine it carefully and if am 
thoroughly satisfied that I cannot do without Ne I | 
will remit promptly five dollars ($5.) Otherwise 
I will return it postpaid within ten (10) days. | 


() $5 Full Lintex ( ) $10 DeLuxe Gift Edition | 
Gold Stamped. Beautifully Tooled. | 


I enclose $5.00 with return privilege. 
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Check required for shipment abroad. 
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quarterly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. “We want 
fascinating tales that express the glamor and mys- 
tery of the East. The stories must be laid in 
Asia, Asia Minor, the East Indies, and the Near 
East, including Egypt and the North African 
littoral, which is Oriental in character and 
language though not in geography. We want red- 
blooded tales of adventure and war, and romantic 
tales of mystery and intrigue; also historical tales 
—stories of Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, the Cru- 
sades, and the British conquest of India. Lengths 
up to 16,000 words. We use no serials, as all tales 
are complete in one issue. We use no photographs, 
but a little verse. We report promptly, and pay 
one cent a word on publication.” 


Foreign Affairs,** 45 East 65th St., New York 
City. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; $1.25 a copy; $5 a year. “We want 
articles dealing with political, economic, and finan- 
cial subject of American-foreign police, about 5000 
words in length. We use neither photographs nor 
poetry. We make payment on publication.” 








Golden Book Magazine,* 55 Fifth Ave. New 
York City. Frederica Pisek Field, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3a year. “We buy nothing 
for first publication. Our magazine is a reprint 
magazine solely. We are interested, however, in 
translations of unusual merit that have not been 
translated before. These should not run to more 
than 4000 to 5000 words. We use neither photo- 
graphs nor verse. We pay approximately one cent 
a word for material accepted.” 





Grit** Williamsport, Pa. Frederic E. Manson, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
want articles from 100 to 500 words, with photo- 
graphs for illustrations, for the woman’s and chil- 
dren’s pages. Also articles of from 100 to 300 
words, with one or more photographs for illus- 
tration, of oddities and out-of-the-ordinary things 
for the Odd and Strange page. Good pictures of 
freaks of the vegetable and animal kingdoms are 
welcome, as are illustrated stories of strange oc- 
cupations, customs, practices, etc. We buy maga- 
zine articles of from 1000 to 2000 words, if ac- 
companied by from 6 to 12 photographs, and also 
shorter magazine material of from 3850 to 1000 
words, if accompanied by from 2 to 6 photographs. 
We also want short fiction of from 1500 to 5000 
words in length, mystery, and western stories are 
preferred. We pay from $3 to $10 for stories and 
want nothing but the one-time rights to print them. 
We report promptly and pay $5 a column on ac- 
ceptance. Photographs are paid for at the rate 
of $1 to $1.50 each.” 

Hollywood, Screen Book, and Screen Play 
Magazines,* 529 South Seventh St., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Roscoe Fawcett, Editor. “Only 
writers in direct contact with stars and studios are 
in a position to contribute to these three motion 
picture magazines. Branch editorial offices in 
Hollywood and New York offer direct contact 
with writers desiring assignments. Payment is 
liberal and prompt, but market limited due to large 
staffs located on East and West coasts writing ex- 
clusively for these publications.” 


Hooey,* 529 South Seventh St., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Roscoe Fawcett, Editor. Issued 
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‘“T sold a 
story for $60 
before com- 
pleting the 
course” 


reports Miss Laura Treat. 
“Every lesson was practical 
and worth while. I liked 











Mise Laura Treat 
best the intimate criticisms with the returned lessons.”’ 


Miss May Hall writes, ‘‘Since finishing Dr. 
Burton’s Course, I have had five stories accepted. 
The course is indeed thorough and practical.” 

Robert Cary reports that he is getting $15 to 
$35 for newspaper feature stories. J. M. M. sold 
his first story to Country Gentleman for $300. 

“Your study of the short story is concise and 
complete; it will eliminate years of mistakes for the 
beginner,”” Robert Tyler. 

These are just a few of the many reports of 
success from those who have had their writing 
aptitude stimulated and their ability trained by the 


Richard Burton Cowne 


"Short-Story Writing 


This complete, practical, up-to-date 
course brings you the expert guidance, 
rich experience and sound judgment 
of Dr. Richard Burton, famous literary 
critic, teacher and author. It gives you 
a splendid personal training and indi- 
vidual coaching. It saves you many 
months of tedious fruitless effort in 
developing stories that sell. It shows 
you how to write. 








A valuable library of Short-Story Masterpieces is in- 
cluded with the course at no extra charge. These stories 
are used to illustrate different points in the course, and 
help you in mastering the art of Creative Writing. You 
also receive complete, personal criticism of six of your 
short stories. 


Write for FREE Copy of 
“How to Begin a Story” 


. an interesting and helpful article by Dr. Burton, valu- 
able to any writer. Also Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test of 
your Story-Writing Ability and full information on the 
Richard Burton Course. Mail the coupon today. 








RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
Successor to Laird Extension Institute, Est. 1916 
222 Burton Bldg., 9-11 Main St., N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send me items checked below:— 
O Free copy of “How to Begin a Story.” 
OO Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test. 
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monthly; lic a copy. “We offer a splendid new 
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Professional Criticism 


To writers of ability who need competent, professional 
help to put them over the top, we offer an honest, sym- 
pathetic, intensive and very personal service in manu- 
script criticism. We ourselves are making a living by 
writing stories, articles and books; and our market 
ranges from the pulps to the big standard magazines. 
We make no promises to our clients that can’t be kept; 
we do not flatter as a come-on for continued fees; we 
offer no sure-fire writing formulas, no magic recipes, 
no course in textbook technicalities. Our service con- 
forms to the individual needs of the writer, encourages 
his latent abilities and directs his work into profitable 
channels. We ever stand ready to take into our little 
professional circle a limited number of clients, who can 
demonstrate by what they send us that they have a 
capacity to write and something interesting to say, and 
to show these how to do what we are continuously and 
successfully doing ourselves. We also offer a mar- 
keting service for promising manuscripts and a typing 
service. Send for our booklet. 


Wainwright Evans and William Starr 
Easton, Maryland 








NOTHING 
SALACIOUS 
WANTED 


But we are interested in examining 
manuscripts showing unusual strength 
and merit for the modern reader of 
Romance, Mystery and Detective fiction. 
Quick decision rendered. 


George Sully & Co., Inc. 


114 East 25th Street, New York City 











ALL STANDARD MAKES 
Lowest prices. Fully guaran- 
teed. Free Trial. Write for 
complete illustrated lists and 
special reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 

Dept. B, Chicago, Ill. 








RELIABLE SALES SERVICE - 


Short Stories—Novels 
Novelettes—Serials—Articles 
Established 1926 
Nothing to sell but ‘‘Selling Service.’” No 
Criticisms — No Typing — No Instruction 
Courses. You can spend very little with us 
on any manuscript unless we actually sell it 
for you. Send stamp for free folder, giving 
new low rates and evidence that we do sell. 

Address 
THE B-B SERVICE CO. 


995-D East Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio 











STALKING CELEBRITIES 
(Continued from page 25) 


We had always liked Miss Widdemer’s 
stories, and her more tender poems, so de- 
cided to interview her. We didn’t know 
Philosophy Hall. When we reached its 
Number 301 the room was crowded and the 
door had been shut so the crowd would not 
disturb Miss Widdemer. 

Our chances looked slim. Then we 
noticed a small cement ridge running the 
width of the exterior of the building. 
There was an open window into the room 
where Miss Widdemer was talking, and if 
we could balance our two feet around this 
ridge there was no reason why we shouldn’t 
satisfactorily reach our destination. 


Balancing our feet, we began the tip- 
toeish work, and with short gasps finally 
reached the open window. 

We had failed to take into consideration 
how far the window might be from the 
floor of the room in which she was talking. 
Climbing into the window seat we looked 
down—it was too far to step—we had to 
jump. 

When we hit the floor with a dull thud, 
a fat, gray-headed dowager arose from be- 
hind a desk. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” we whispered. 

But we hastily tore a sheet from our note 
book and passed a note to Miss Widdemer. 
We asked her to read, “Yet Among the 
Country Folk,” and requested a few min- 
utes of her time after the program. 

She read the poem. It received the best 
encore of the afternoon. After the pro- 
gram she waited to see us. The interview 
with her was included in an article placed 
with Country Gentleman. 

We've taken our celebrities where we’ve 
found them. Mostly, they’re nice amiable 
folk. 

For two calm, placid weeks we’ve been 
working on a group of educational articles, 
but we heard a moment ago that the world’s 
champion pole-sitter is in town—sitting on 
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a pole! We haven’t a pole-sitter on our en- 

































tire list—so we must run and bag this one. 

But this last word—from me to you. If 
I can interview celebrities—you can. Try 
it, once, and you won’t give up. 

If there’s no paper to lend you a working 
title, do as I’ve successfully done so many 
times—say, “I’m a free lance magazine 
writer”—and the first thing you know, you 
will be! 





THE FUTURE OF THE NOVEL 
(Continued from page 20) 


took it very cheerfully and charmingly and 
refused to make a quarrel of it to please 
their ardent friends. And there was a Bal- 
fouresque Mr, Evesham too in that novel. 
And these quasi-Webbs and this quasi-Bal- 
four set all huaters of “originals” ageg to 
hunt identifications up and down the 
wretched book. It is the sort of fun a 
Walter Winchell likes to have. For years I 
could not write a book without having half 
the characters identified each with a dozen 
different “originals.” And any figures left 
over at last, bless their hearts, were me! 


This is not the way to handle the po- 
litical novel. If a writer is to put in promi- 
nent people, he must put them in under 
their own names or destroy the reality of 
the human scenery altogether. There is 
nothing left for the novel nowadays but 
crime and adultery, if public life, economic 
forces, and the highly individualized per- 
sonalities directing themi are to be taboo. 
That is how the novel has gone in France. 
I do not believe it is going that way in 
England. I hope it is not in America. 


In brief, the difference between the mod- 
ern novel and the novel of the last century 
is this, that then the drive of political and 
mercantile events and the acts of their di- 
recting personalities scarcely showed above 
the horizon of the ordinary life, and now 
they do. My refined contemporaries who 
explain to interviewers that there is noth- 
ing real in their novels are not really keep- 
ing close to simple humanity; they are 
merely keeping on the old course while 
humanity turns into the new. 
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READING!, 
EDITING? ' 


FRE CRITICISM e 


ONLY 6% FOR MARKETING TO ALL 
MEMBERS OF THE 


hyvr7 
(iid 


FLATIRON BLDG., SUITE D 
175 Fifth Ave., New York City 











WE ARE PLEASED 
TO ACCEPT YOUR STORY 


Give your story a break; give it distinctive appearance. Our 
professional typing service includes minor corrections in 
gtammar, spelling, punctuation, and paragraphing. Charges 
nominal; 45c per 1000 words, one carbon. Three markets 
suggested for each manuscript. 


Dept. D, The Condor Company Lawrenceville, Ill. 














Valuable Special Offer 


A Major Course in Writing, at the Cost 
of a Single Criticism! 


THIS IS one of the most valuable offers made 
in the field of fiction instruction in recent years. 
You should consider it carefully, since it will 
not be made again. 

YOU DOUBTLESS KNOW of the new course, 
formerly heralded as the Correspondence Group 
of the Dynamite Principle, advertised in the 
December number of WRITER’S DIGEST. 
This has now been enlarged until it is one of 
the most interesting correspondence courses ever 
offered at any price. 

I GUARANTEE that the Dynamite Principle 
will positively improve your chances of sale more 
than one hundred per cent! 

AS REGULARLY PRESENTED, this course 
is rated as follows: $15 for the study of the 
Principle, plus the building of an original story 
through the use of it. This takes about one 
month, generally. $5 is charged for each addi- 
tional story so written. 

AS AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER, I am pre- 
pared to give the entire course, together with 
development of two original stories, for only 
$10! This rate will not be good for applica- 
tions mailed after February 29. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Massachusetts 
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GOOD BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


All subjects 
from philosophy to fiction 


ur Editors will give a free reading on all 
manuscripts and report promptly, within two 


weeks, if possible. 


Will send catalog of our publications and in- 


formation about our Prize Contests on request. 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Pud/ishers 
Dept. W. 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


YOU MAY WIN SOME OF THIS MONEY 


Forty Big Prizes to be Given Away in the 
AMERICAN AUTHOR’S Third, Great 


PRIZE CONTEST 


You earn while you learn; it is entertaining, educational and 
profitable. No strings, nothing to buy, and open to everyone, 
anywhere. Writers, authors, students and, in fact, all can 
enter. The contest consists of naming or ‘‘spotting’’ titles and 
authors’ names in a printed erg production entitled, ‘“‘A 
Titled Romance.”” Former contests drew thousands of entries; 
don’t fail to enter this one. 


Starts now, closes June 15th, 1932. 
$200.00 in Cash and Merchandise 


All information, including rules and the printed story, will 
appear in the February and March issues of the magazine. Get 
a@ copy without fail. If unable to secure one at your local 
news dealer, send 20c (cash) to the publishers and one will 
mailed you as soon as issued. Due to the heavy demand no 
free copies will be supplied. Address— 


THE AMERICAN AUTHOR, 





UPLAND, INDIANA 








FREE INTRODUCTORY BOOK 


Overcome YOUR daily obstacles. Why struggle along, 


merely existing? The practical, modern teachings of 
the ROSICRUCIANS are uplifting, containing prin- 
ciples of psychology showing you how to attain MAS- 
TERSHIP of YOURSELF. The Free Book, “Light 
of Egypt,” will be sent to sincere students only without 
obligation. It is your chance to learn to really live. 


Rosicrucian Brotherhood 
(AMORC) 


Librarian E. V. K. San Jose, California 
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field for cartoonists and humorists who can meet 
the requirements of this magazine of sophisticated 
humor. Will consider only original work. Artists 
may submit rough outline of idea in pencil. Fin- 
ished work preferably in wash. We report within 
ten days and pay very liberal rates.” 





Popular Mechanics Magazine,* 200 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Ill. H, H. Windsor, Jr., Editor; 
L. K. Weber, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use short, illus- 
trated or unillustrated, articles up to 250 words, 
on new developments, or unusual events, in the 
fields of science, mechanics, and invention, stress- 
ing human interest. Features, with a dozen or 
more good action pictures, up to 2500 words, in 
the same field, with a news or adventure angle, 
preferably having practical application for the 
average reader. Pictures should be close-up views 
showing a person doing something, rather than 
simply a photograph of the thing itself. We use 
no poetry. We report within twenty-four hours, 
and pay one cent to ten cents a word immediately 
on acceptance; $5 and up for photographs.” 





Ranch Romances,* 155 East 44th St., New York 
City. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. Issued every two 
weeks; 20c a copy; $4 a year; $4.50 a year in 
Canada. “We use short stories, 4000 to 9000 
words in length; novels from 30,000 to 35,000 
words; and serials from 60,000 to 70,000 words. 
We report within two weeks, and pay two cents 
a word on acceptance.” 





Rangeland Love Story Magazine,* 155 East 44th 
St., New York City. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year; $2.50 a 
year in Canada. “We use short stories from 5000 
to 10,000 words in length; novels from 30,000 to 
35,000 words; serials from 40,000 to 60,000 words. 
We use Western love poetry, for which we pay 
25c a line. We report within two weeks, and pay 
two cents a word on acceptance.” 





Scribner's Magazine,* 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Alfred S, Dashiell, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; a year. “Our 
schedule is full for the next three months with 
the exception of the long story contest ending 
February 1, and ‘Straws in the Wind,’ short articles 
up to 200 words, pointing to new trends of Amer- 
ican thought or ways of living. We use no photo- 
graphs and very little verse. We report within a 
week, and pay on acceptance.” 





Sport Story Magazine,* 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. Lon Murray, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; $3 a year. “We use short 
stories of competitive sport, with plenty of phy- 
sical action and a fast-moving plot. Sport details 
must be authoritative, capable of being checked 
upon. Fact articles may cover a sport itself, or 
an outstanding exponent thereof, or they may 
deal with systems of play—although we are not 
so keen about the latter. They should be packed 
with reader interest. Long-winded sentences and 
paragraphs must be avoided. The appeal is to be 
directed at young people of high school, prep 
school and college age, but must not be so written 
that the adult will not be interested. We use 
neither photographs nor verse. We report within 
one week, and pay one cent a word on acceptance. ” 
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Startling Detective Adventures,** 529 South 
Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota. Roscoe 
Fawcett, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 
a year. “We want stories with a dramatic, sus- 
penseful account of crime, told in the first person 
by a police official, in which the reader feels that 
he is getting an inside, personal view not generally 
published in newspaper accounts, and in which 
the mystery is solved by clever detective methods 
rather than by chance confessions. The style of 
narration follows the regulation detective novel, 
with guilty party a mystery, dramatic climax 
properly built up to, and solution complete with 
all loose ends possible gathered and explained. 
Unsolved mysteries not favored. Complete in- 
struction folder mailed on receipt of stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. Always query editor before 
writing unsolicited article, to avoid duplication of 
effort. We pay two cents a word on acceptance.” 





Travel,* 4 West 16th St., New York City. Co- 
burn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4 a year. “We use articles on travel, exploration, 
adventure in all parts of the world. Effective 
photographs should accompany manuscripts. We 
never use poetry. We report within two or three 
weeks, and pay one cent a word on publication; 
and from $1 to $3 for photographs.” 


Triple-X Western,** 529 South Seventh St., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Roscoe Fawcett, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want stories about daring cowboys embroiled in 
swift moying events of desperate importance to 
his success. The hero should be youthful, the plot 
credible without excessive blood letting, and 
should contain surprises. The setting preferred 
is on a ranch, and the time of the story neither 
modern nor ancient, but rather half-way between 
Indian days and the present. Presumably the story 
takes place during that period when the cattle 
business was in its prime, fences were few, In- 
dians no longer a regulation menace, and Judge 
Colt was court of last appeal. Avoid the over- 
worked saloon brawls, cattle disappearing through 
trick canyons, ambushes in which a man is shot 
and an innocent party blamed. We want shorts 
around 5000 words involving a novel plot twist 
in which main action transpires on a ranch, also 
novelets up to 20,000. We use action verse and 
pay 25c a line. We report within ten days, and 
pay one and one-half cent a word and up.” 








True Confessions,* 529 South Seventh St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Roscoe Fawcett, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use love 
stories of all types, told in first person only, and 
based upon real life. Articles on social problems, 
divorce, moral conduct, etc. Also stories about 
confessions of girls of working class, depicting a 
convincing but dramatic series of events in her 
love life culminating in marriage or a promise of 
happiness to come; also stories based on the 
marital problems or adjustments of unhappy wives 
or husbands. Avoid morbid, introspective themes, 
abnormal sex viewpoint, sensual descriptions, un- 
moral or loose characters. Don’t submit stories 
based entirely on sex transgressions. We want 
confession stories up to 5000 words in length, 


serials up to 15,000 words in 5000-word install- 
ments. e report within ten days, and pay 2c 
a word.” Price just cut from 25c to 10c, in line 


with recent trend of love story magazine market. 


WRITER’Ss MARKET 


SELL Your 
Screen Stories! 


Send your screen stories to me. If 
they are not acceptable now, I can 
show you what should be done to 
them. Then, when they are right, I 
can assure their being read by Studio 
Screen Editors. I have entree to the 
Studios, and producers look to me 
for screen story material. I have sold 
screen stories for prices from $500.00 
to $12,000.00. Which is proof of 
what I can do for you! Write today 
for free information about my 
service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors’ and Producers’ 
Representative 
423 Hollywood Security Building 


Dept. F-32 
Hollywood, California 


ag ig ly IE I 3 gg PO IO IPs 








YOU CAN SELL 


Editors will buy if your stories are d enough, 
regardless of the well-known DEPRESSION. 

They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 

We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guidance, 
whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 

Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, Mencken, John 
Farrar, and many other famous editors and publishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-Second St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money Rit pen want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities — 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. | 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earnin wer. 

It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branchesof Advertising. Toread this booklet should 

rove to be an evening well spent. 
” Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 











PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 

3601 Michigan Avenue | Dept $3082 Chicago, iil, 
Send FREE booklet ‘Success in Advers...g’’, and full information. 
Name 

Address 

City State. 
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The Truth About 
Writing for the Talkies 


By STEPHENS MIRANDA 


This has been o. k.’d by executives of RKO, 
Columbia, M-G-M, Warner-First National, 
Paramount Publix, United Artists, etc. 


Published by Writer’s Digest 
PRICE 20c 


The only time, to our knowledge, that the 
frank, open and sincere truth about scenario 
writing has ever been written. The fact that 
the studios themselves o. k.’d proofs of ‘“The 
Truth About Writing for the Talkies’ plus 
the additional knowledge gained by Mr. 
Miranda, the author, in his work as scenario 
writer for several well-known studios, assures 
every buyer of accurate, honest information. 
Every free lance writer who is interested in 
the screen should read this. 

Orders filled or money refunded. We have 
900 copies remaining. 








Criticism and 
Sales Service 


EDGEBROOK STUDIO SALES SERVICE is 
synonymous with satisfaction. Criticism is 
adequate and given in a manner easily under- 
stood. It is by no means flattery, but writers 
come again and many times, simply because they 
get what they want. The Studio files—mighty 
fire-proof affairs—are full of letters which might 
make this ad one of the most outstanding in 
WRITER’S DIGEST this month! 


THE ENTIRE SERVICE is summed up under 
one head, at a single flat rate. This includes 
minor grammatical revision on the manuscript, 
and a good letter of criticism if the story is not 
a seemingly possible sales bet. However, if it 
does prove a possibility it is delivered to the 
correct editors at once. 

The Lowest Rates in the World, for Sales 
Service and Revision Instruction 
$1.00 up to 4,000 words, and 25c each thou- 
sand thereafter, to 25,000! No novels accepted. 
10% charged on sale and reading fee returned 
if sold. Revision instructions as given above are 
included at no additional cost to you. One try 
will convince you of the superiority of this service. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


Edgebreok Studio, Rowley, Massachusetts 
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Underworld, Suite 410, 25 West 48rd St., New 
York City. J. Thomas Wood, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
stories from 3000 to 20,000 words in length. We 
do not want stories that glorify the gangster. It 
is best to observe the rule of ‘Crime Doesn’t Pay.’ 
We use neither photographs nor verse. We report 
within ten days and pay special rates for manu- 
scripts accepted.” 


War Aces,* 100 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Carson W. Mowre, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use novels up to 25,000 
words in length; novelets to 14,000 words; shorts 
to 6000 words; and feature articles to 5000. We 
want stories to be fresh or different in order to 
be acceptable to this magazine. The usual air 
story will be rejected. Stories must have strong 
characterization, and be heavily plotted. Photo- 
graphs must accompany true features. Occasion- 
ally we use poetry. We report within two weeks 
and pay upon acceptance.” 


War Birds,* 100 Fifth Ave. New York City. 
Carson W. Mowre, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. Our greatest need is short 
stories and true features. Features must be ac- 
companied by photos. Occasionally we use verse. 
We report within two weeks and pay upon ac- 
ceptance.” 


War Stories,* 100 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Carson W. Mowre, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. We want straight war stories 
and true features of the action type. Stories 
should have strong plot and characterization as 
well as action. There are few taboos, but a ‘dif- 
ferent’ story is the thing. Novels should be up 
to 25,000 words in length; novelets up to 12,000 
words; shorts up to 6000 words, and features up 
to 5000 words. Feature stories must be accom- 
panied by photographs. We report within two 
weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 


Weird Tales,* 840 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill, Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want stories of 
invention, science, and surgery, particularly weird 
stories that forecast the marvelous science of the 
future; tales of other planets, and voyages be- 
tween the worlds; weird stories of the Edgar 
Allan Poe type; weird-scientific stories of the 
Jules Verne type; creepy mystery tales; bizarre 
and unusual stories; tales of the unnatural and ab- 
normal; occult and mystic tales, and tales of the 
supernatural, preferably with a logical explana- 
tion; tales of werewolves, vampires, witches, devil- 
worship, and spirit return; tales of strange mon- 
sters; tales of mystery and terror; and a few 
tales of horror; but nothing sickening or dis- 
gusting. Lengths up to 80,000 words. We use 
neither sex stories nor detective stories. We use 
verse up to 40 lines. We do not use photographs. 
We report promptly, and pay one cent a word on 
publication.” 

















Western Romances,* 100 Fifth Ave., Carson W. 
Mowre, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 
a year. “We want novels up to 25,000 words 
in length, novelets up to 14,000 words, shorts up 
to 6000 words; and true features up to 5000 
words. Love interest should be as strong as 
the action theme. Good western color and strong 
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sense of locale is required. Modern stories are 
not wanted. Photographs must accompany true 
features. We use some poetry. We report within 
two weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 





World’s Work,* 244 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Alan C. Collins, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $4 a year. “We want articles 
about 2000 to 3000 words in length dealing with 
the business scene. We pay on acceptance of 
material.” 





Poetry 


Interludes, A Magazine of Poetry and Prose, 
2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. William 
James Price, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a 
copy; $1 a year. “We publish one to two short 
stories in each issue and one or two brief essays. 
At present we cannot use stories of more than 
1200 words and prefer them shorter. Stories may 
deal with any theme, but must be artistically and 
clearly told. Essays may be as long as 1500 
words, but must be on literary subjects only ex- 
cept in rare instances. We are greatly in need 
of essays. We publish more poetry than prose— 
but, while we heartily welcome new authors as 
well as inexperienced poets, our standards are 
high and we are seeking always material of a 
high order. We like especially narrative and de- 
scriptive verse and well-wrought sonnets. The 
majority of our poetry is less than 30 lines in 
length, though we occasionally accept longer 
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poems. It will be wise for authors to study the 
contents of at least one or two numbers of Inter- 
ludes before submitting manuscripts. We do not 
want material that has been published before. 
We do not use photographs. We report within 
one month or six weeks, and pay in prizes only.” 





Kaleidoscope, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 North Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. 
“We want good poetry of all lengths, though we 
prefer brief, rhymed poems. We use the work 
of new writers along with the work of established 
poets. We are never overstocked, in the strict 
sense of the word, but sometimes have enough 
of certain types and subjects on hand. At this 
time we are in a position to accept good material 
rather freely. Our rules are about the usual ones, 
but we wish to stress that only original, unpub- 
lished poems are desired. Manuscripts must be 
accompanied by self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
We do not use photographs. We report within 
a week or ten days, and pay in prizes only; 
monthly and annually.” 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammermill 
Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work guaranteed. 
50c per 1000 words; books, 45c; poems, Ic per line. 
FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 La Salle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
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$3 


Announced in a issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given by 
manuiacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, recipes, 
iokes, stories, limericks, etc. 


° bee 3 NEWS and yon a a 
Soeitet, “HOW To Man 


both for $1.00. mre oe | ‘ontest News, 25c¢ (coin). 
CONTEST NEWS, 


$23,000 IN PRIZES! 


Six months subscription to CON- 


ts and CONTEST. “ENTRIES. ” 


Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio 








sponsors during 1931. 


This Coupon Is 
Worth $1.00! 


The regular yearly subscription rate of THE 
CONTEST NEWS is $2.00, but if you will send 
us only $1.00 currency, money order or check, 
with the one-half price coupon, we will enter 
your subscription for one whole year at this 
special price—LESS THAN 10c AN ISSUE! 


You must use the half-price coupon and be 
sure to indicate whether your subscription is 
new, renewal or an extension of your present 
subscription. Take advantage of this excep- 
tional offer NOW. 





And similar advertising of THE CONTEST NEWS, has appeared con- 
tinuously in The Writer’s Digest for more than one year. 
contest enthusiasts have answered these ads. 

Gilson V. Willets, eminent prize contest authority, estimates that 
approximately $6,000,000 in prizes were awarded by national contest 
Indications are that a like amount will be given 
persevering contestants in 1932. Subscribe for The Contest News NOW, 
and try for some of this 1932 prize money. Read our new offer below: 


["™" % PRICE SUBSCRIPTION COUPON pie 
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Hundreds of 


THE CONTEST NEWS, t 
P. O. Station A-10, l 
Toledo, Ohio. | 
Gentlemen: 


I enclose $1.00 Money Order, Currency, Check. | 
Please send me THE CONTEST NEWS for one | 


year. Subscription is New...., Renewal...., | 
Extension..... | 
BE. ichaadecetiteessn ewes sews eeueews l 
DE Sc ocbiowndeddeseeusbevedeaneereennoee | 
Co 0:0:5.04:605 00 0000000000008 SG. -iccc00as 
W.D.2-32 . 
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MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


ABSOLUTELY NO CHARGE 
Unless we publish and sell your book on a royalty. 
Is this fair? Mail manuscript directly to 
ECONOMY PUBLISHERS 
1710 E. Highland Drive, Seattle, Wash. 















PLEASING TYPI NG 


is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. 


Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, Ic the line. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 


Carbon copy. 











Box 735, 

brings you a sample copy of Poetry 

2 World and Contemporary Vision, 

largest and most quoted poetry monthly. 

Learn why Crazy Quilt, a regular feature, is indis- 

pensable. . . Send us your book MSS. of verse. We 

have published Clement Wood, Mary Carolyn Davies, 

and scores of other poets. Henry Harrison, 
publisher, 27 E. 7th St., N. Y. C. 


Hammermill RIPPLE Bond, 500 sheets, $2.00. Plain 20-Ib. 
Hammermill, $1.60. Crinkly rag bond, $2.00 per 500 sheets. 
Staunch kraft envelopes to mail mss. flat, 25, size 9x12 
and 25, size 9%4x12%, $1.40. If you fold mss., 100 (50 of 
each size) $1. Scale for mss., 50c. Ribbons, 75c. ry postpaid, 
TH IE SUPPLY STATIONE 
4415 Center Pittsburgh me Penna. 
(Add 75c ee CHECKS, great book for authors, and we'll 
send scale FREE on request.) 


$2, 000 For Genie Plots 


SAYS EUGENE 
CUNNINGHAM 


Eugene Cunningham says— 
“In the past few weeks it has 











been a real pleasure to me, to 
choose arbitrarily the locale and 
main characters for a couple of 
thousand dollars’ worth of stories 
that I had to write; then from the 
Genie get complications, crises, 
etc., to expand into actual plot 
synopses. 

PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN 
MODERN WRITING. GENIE’S 

PLOTS ARE COUNTLESS! 


L nd 





They are origin 
ae 


Editors recommend this marvelous 
invention to their star authors. 
Professional writers have found it 
It is in constant use in the Story 





a veritable gold mine. 
— of every major Motion Picture Studio in Holly- 


It is used and endorsed by universities and colleges and 
praised by new writers who are being helped in plotting 
their stories. 

What is it—book—course—machine? 
full particulars. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 
762 Union Insurance Bldg 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sign the coupon for 


. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me information about the PLOT- 
GENIE—the stimulator of imagination. I understand there 
is no obligation. 


DE Sddeccscccsccwsessvicccseicconocceqscsoceosessecveseds 








NE £5. 00r:509b6- veh cee HbeKsatdededeecesspncarencaTedosene 
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Westward, A Magazine of Verse, 1530 Leaven- 
worth St., San Francisco, Calif. Miss Florence 
R. Keene, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We are at present overstocked. 
We report as soon as possible, but do not pay for 
material accepted.” 





Trade 


The Camera, 6386 South Franklin Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Frank V. Chambers, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want only 
articles from 500 to 2000 words in length of a 
practical nature, telling how to make photographic 
apparatus, short cuts, etc. We do not want poetry, 
art talks, ravels, etc. We report within one or 
two weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 





The Excavating Engineer, South McWaukee, 
Wisconsin. Arnold Andrews, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
illustrated articles describing excavating projects 
with accent on the ‘how’ for readers who are 
handling similar work. Some experience in our 
field is a very important qualification for writers. 
We use photographs of excavating views only, and 
practically no poetry. We report at once, and 
pay lc a word on publication. We pay $1 for 
photographs.” 





Fishing Gazette, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 
City. J. E. Munson, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want articles dealing 
with the commercial fishing industry. We prefer 
to give assignments; we do not solicit manu- 
scripts, but will promptly review any article re- 
ceived. We use photographs, but no poetry. We 
report within a week, and pay Ic a word on the 
15th of month following publication.” 





Furniture ~—, 4th and Clinton Sts., James- 
town, N. Y. . M. McConnell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 40c ke ‘copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
concise articles on the merchandising of furniture, 
fabrics, floor coverings, and accessories. We use 
photographs, but no poetry. We report as soon 
as possible after receipt of manuscript, and pay 
lc a word for material accepted and from $1 to 
$5 for photographs.” 





How to Sell,** 6 Sunset Lane, Mt. Morris, III. 
R. C. Remington, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a 
copy; 50c a year. “We want short, snappy stories 
of success in Direct Selling, not exceeding 500 
words in length. Also, a few 1000 to 3000 word 
semi-fiction sales stories. We use neither photo- 
graphs nor poetry. We report within thirty days, 
and pay Ic a word for ‘shorts’ and 4c a word 
for longer stories.” 





Wood Construction, Xenia, Ohio. Findley M. 
Torrence, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want articles based upon in- 
terviews with retail lumber dealers whose names 
and addresses are given. We positively cannot 
accept theoretical stuff. We use photographs, but 
prefer cuts. We do not use poetry. We report 
immediately and pay from lc to 14c a word for 
material accepted.” 
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EVENTUALLY 


YOU WILL COME TO ME!? 


Then why not come to me first—and save the difference in time and money? 

By a curious coincidence, I have on my desk five letters from clients with whom I have 
worked in the Criticism and Sales Service and the Professional Collaboration Service, every one 
of whom had tried for years, and unsuccessfully, to get into print before coming to me. Here 
are excerpts from these letters: 

“Since then I have had three books published.”’* 

“I am sending you the copy of Psychology Magazine which contains my story.”’* 

“Since securing your Service, I have sold half a dozen stories. It was by 
following the suggestions in your letters that | managed it.’’* 

“I sold a story along the same lines to Breezy .... What do you think of using 
this name on sex stories and women’s magazines, but my own on action stories ?’’* 

“Sales this week were two.... You are a splendid adviser.’’* 

And here is another letter, just received from a new client: 

“Your clients are enthusiastic about your Service. Also, editors seem willing 
to recommend you. There must be a reason.’’* 

*Names on request. 

My own work appears regularly. Some of it has been translated into foreign languages. 
I am able to do for myself what I offer to do for others. (See my article in this issue of 


Writer's Digest.) 
, CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 
TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately) : 


For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 
words, $20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. Fee to accompany Mss. 

These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 
1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available or can be made so by revision, the 
fee covers all such work, including typing, submission, etc. In brief, I back my judgment of 
a story with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 


The Commission charged on sales is 10° 
LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, “The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,” containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 
(Mailed gratis on request.) 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a “‘Course,’’ but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number 
of clients, during which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, month 
after month, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. Although I am called 
upon to do a tremendous amount of work in this Service, the terms are surprisingly low and 
convenient. 

Particulars on request. 

Some clients in this service have sold the story even before they had completed the payments. 
Others have sold stories written while they were still working on the collaboration story with me. 
All testify to the value of this Service to anyone striving for literary success. 

This service is entirely independent of the Criticism and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY css sxsscisco, catironnia 


Author of —or— 
“Lending The Bgteee CHeene” «6. cccccccccvses $3.00 Postpaid 
SO OR oe cia eso whens 4064s eMae $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P. O. 
“Migtvess of Spears” (a Mowel)....ccsccescccvcse $2.50 Postpaid 
Autographed individually for each purchaser. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS. OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK FOR 
PERSONAL SUBMISSION OF THE MSS. I ACCEPT. 















































Noiseless Floating Shift . 


. « Fully Enclosed Design 


A STERLING SILVER MEDALLION IDENTIFIES EACH MACHINE 


Authors Everywhere Acclaim It! 


HE Sterling Model fF 

Smith - Corona, 

product of the com- 
bined skill of L C Smith 
and Corona engineers, | 
proved a typewriter sen- | 
sation almost overnight. 


Authors, newspapermen, 

writers of all kinds were 

among the first to give their enthusiastic 
approval to this remarkable writing 
machine. 

A joy to operate 
Corona truly sets a 
typewriters. 

It has everything that a writer wants in a typewriter, 
and that no portable has ever provided before: 
floating, noiseless shift (no more lifting the heavy 
carriage every time you strike a capital), ‘‘piano- 
key"’ action, completely enclosed modern design, 
and many other exclusive features. 


a delight to the eye. the Smith 
new standard of fineness in 


SMITH-CORONA 


With combination carrying 
case and week-end bag, $65. 
Convenient monthly pay- 
ments if desired. 
THE ONLY WAY REAL- 
LY TO APPRECIATE the 
Smith-Corona ts to use it. 
We invite you to give it a 
free trial in your home. Yout 
local dealer is listed under 
“Corona” in the Classified 
Telephone Directory. Or send coupon for further 
details. 
SS 
L C Situ & Corona Typewriters IN¢ 
Dept. 16-B, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
....+.-.Send information about the new Smith-Coron 


Quote allowance on my 


typewriter. Serial 


i Name 
l Addriss 





